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INAUGURATION NUMBER OF 
“HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 

The ceremonies of the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland will be fully iUustrated in the next 
number of Uasnver’s Weexty, to be published 
March Vth. 


BAZAR, 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement 
and a Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


lhe next number, published on March 18th, will be the 
Easter number of Uanren’s Bazar. It will give striking 
and beautiful designs from Paris for visiting toilettes, and for 
house and street wear suitable to the season. ** Betsey Somerset,” 
a story by Mary E. Wilkins, in her best vein, will be illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. Annie Trumbull Slosson will con- 
tribute a charming Easter sketch, entitled *‘ Apple Jonathan,” 
with a picture by W. L. Sheppard. There will be a brilliant 
Washington letter from Our Own Correspondent, and a great 
variety of articles on household and social topics interesting to 
women everywhere. <A special Supplement and a decorative 
and artistec cover will enhance the value of this notable number. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 

JE heard one day lately of a beautiful way of 
W keeping in mind a dear little child who had 
gone to the better life. When the parents rallied 
from the first darkness of bereavement, when they 
had grown a little uSed to the strange silence where 
there had been such a melody of the sweet voice and 
the bounding step, they cast about them to see how 
best they could remember their little Maud 

Over her grave in the cemetery they had placed 
« simple small stone, with her name and the dates 
of her birth and death. They wanted to do much 
more than this, but they did not care to spend a 
large amount of money on the mere embellishment 
of the narrow house in which their darling had been 
luid to rest. 

**It would have cost so much,” said the mother, 
after some thoughtful balancing of accounts, ‘‘ had 
our daughter been spared to us, for her education, 
her clothing, her pleasures, and her little journeys. 
Christmas aud birthday festivals would have made 
it a little more. 

**So much this year! 

‘*Now can we not take this money and spend it, 
for just this year, on some little girl of Maud’s age, 
some child who really needs love and happiness and 
advantages which her parents cannot give her? Let 
us f'nd some dear child, and do this in Maud's name.” 

The blessed, unselfish thought was put into prac- 
tice without much delay, and one little living child 
stood, so far as all that lavish kindness and gener- 
ous wealth could do, in the place of the other whose 
memory never faded from the hearts that loved her. 
One year has not proved the measure of this un- 
grudging and saintly beneficence. They to whom 
so sweet a suggestion came, doubtless angel-borne, 
are intending to keep on in their work, and as time 
passes their gifts to the girl who has taken Maud’s 
place shall be, as nearly as possible, what Maud 
each year would have had if she had been spared to 
them. She will stand to the world in her own lot, 
developing in her own way, but all that would have 
been the right of the dear vanished one shall be 
freely bestowed upon her for that dear one’s sake. 
Beauty will spring from the ashes of the old sorrow. 

Sometimes it happens that a great loss in a home 
prompts to the endowment of a bed in a Child's 
Hospital, the regret and the sorrow taking this form 
of tender and benign Christianity. No one who has 
ever visited a hospital for children, going from ward 
to ward, and from one little white bed to another, 
seeing the wonderful sweetness and patience of suf- 
fering childhood, realizing how much some little 
cripples have to endure, and understanding how 
barren of joy are these youthful and handicapped 
lives, can help being stirred to a heavenly pity. 
Perhaps it is a place for incurables, where one finds 
fair young girls with fingers bent and twisted, and 
shoulders bowed from spinal diseases. Singularly 
enough, these sufferers do not grow old rapidly. They 
continue childlike in look and expression even when 
long past their teens, with a pathetic and invincible 
resignation stamped upon their gentle faces. To add 
comforts and luxuries to the living who have so little 
of joy to anticipate, and whose days are ‘‘ shut in” 
to pain, is one very lovely way of keeping the dead 
in mind. 

Our lost ones are not really gone from us when 
they are thus daily and hourly ministering to the 
children of sorrow. 


’ 
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Not long ago, in a little inland village, a mother 
brought one morning to the matron of an asylum a 
superb new doll, a doll with the most exquisite com- 
plexion, the fluffiest golden hair, the bluest eyes a doll 
ever had. The seraphic creature was dressed to per- 
fection, and with her was a trunk filled with exqui- 
site clothing; changes of gowns and cloaks, hats and 
aprons; a number of housekeeping toys as well, 
little tables and chairs, a dressing-case and a music- 
box. It was a splendid outfit for a doll, or a doll’s 
little owner. 

‘“‘If my baby had not grown up and gone away 
from me, I would have given her such a present as 
this last Christmas-tide,” the sweet woman said. ‘‘I 
want the little children here to have this doll to play 
with, and I don’t want it kept for great occasions, 
but put into every-day use.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked a literal-minded 
listener, ‘‘about your baby’s having grown up? 
I thought you had lost her.” 

** Yes,” said the mother. ‘‘ But don't you re- 
member that stanza of Longfellow’s— 


‘Not as a child shall we again behold her.’ 


It is forever coming into my mind.” 

This, too, was one way of bringing beauty to pass 
where else had been ashes, making the desert to 
blossom as the rose. 


THE PUBLIC BATH. 


w= we remember what superb physiques, what tre- 
mendous strength and vigor, were the property of those 
of the ancients to whom the bath was a daily pleasure, it is 
wonderful that we make no more of it among ourselves. 
Every town of any size at all must have a club, public schools, 
book clubs, and library, but scarcely any town has a public 
bath-house. It is difficult to understand why we, at our 
boasted height of civilization, think so slightly of the advan- 
tages of the bath, when those whom we consider greatly be- 
neath us in that point found it so great a necessity. Far 
back in the beginning of Hebrew history purification by the 
bath was prescribed as a part of the moral law; and all know 
at what tremendous expense water was brought from the 
hills to Rome, through mighty aqueducts—some of them 
still in use—for the sake of the public bath. The Roman 
rulers knew no better way of conciliating the populace than 
by building for them vast baths of wondrous magnificence, 
their colossal exteriors as solid and imposing as could be 
compassed, their interiors rich with vaulted and painted 
ceilings, with mosaic floors, with vases, statues, pictures, bass- 
reliefs, with wonderful marbles, carvings, and precious 
stones. One of these baths was so vast that it is said eigh- 
teen thousand people might be bathing within its beautiful 
walls at one time, And the bathing was of a most elaborate 
description. The bather was first anointed in the unctuarium 
with oil, and afterwards sprinkled with powder; afterwards 
in a great spherical apartment he took various physical exer- 
cises for his muscular development; then in the caldarium 
he sat on a marble seat beneath the water in a gigantic basin, 
and the attendant scraped him down with the strigilis, an 
ivory knife, and after vigorous rubbing great vases of water 
were poured over him. But not yet satisfied, he went next 
to the tepidatium, and after that to the frigidarium, these 
gradations bracing him for the difference between the first 
great heat and the natural outer air. But before he came to 
the outer air, he was dried with napkins, and highly scented 
oils were rubbed into his skin from head to feet. But the 
baths were not only places for washing and making clean, 
they were made delightful places of resort; all sorts of plea- 
sures were attached to them; there were gymnasiums, halls 
for theatrical exercises and for philosophical discussions, 
libraries, temples, and academic games, where one attended 
before and after bathing; and here one met one’s friends, 
discussed the topics of the day, and enjoyed festivity. And 
although every patrician bad his private bath at his dwelling, 
yet he patronized the public baths as well, even an emperor 
there mingling with plebeians. Wherever the Roman rule 
held, even as far as Great Britain, the remains of their vast 
and bountiful baths are still to be found. 

If a people however lofty iu the pleasurable arts, who had 
not in any degree reached either our moral or scientific point, 
could so honor the public bath, it seems strange that it should 
receive so little favor among ourselves, especially when it is 
not splendor that is needed, but merely tubs aud towels and 
soap and water, and seeing that it is as necessary to the skin 
to-day as it was thousands of years ago. Many of our dis- 
eases now may be traced to the absence of bathing, many 
fevers and contagions among the poorer classes, which, if 
baths were made easy and convenient of access, might be kept 
under or exterminated. Those who have cold sleeping-rooms, 
aud no hot water at hand, are very apt to let the whole matter 
go by the board till they almost forget there is such a practice 
as that of bathing, and think they have fulfilled all require- 
ments by rinsing the front of their faces and washing their 
hands. If the skin, loaded with exuvie and impurities, is 
unable to perform its excretory office, and throws all the work 
that it ought todo upon the interior organs, till, overworked, 
they fail, and mortal illness follows, it is the neglect of the 
bath that is at fault, If our towns do not feel at liberty to 
use the public resources for the erection of bath-houses of 
the simplest character possible, it is to be hoped that the sub- 
ject will appeal to our wealthy citizens, and while they are 
devising their property for libraries and homes, and things of 
the usual sort, they will remember the necessity and health. 
fulness of public bath-houses, and desiring the public good, 
remember also the old saying that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to 
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MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


UST as we had all 
ne to hear Mr 
Jefferson when the 
first lecture of his life 
was delivered at the 
Yale School of the 
Fine Arts, so we went 
this time again to the 
Carnegie Music Hall 


Leerdays, 
on Wednesday night, 
when, for the benefit 


of the New York ag arta Association, he made his 
second venture. The first lecture, that given at New Haven, 
had been in a long gallery of the Art School, hung thick 
with pictures, and made cozy for that night with palms and 
lamps and genial faces. Out of the long gallery opened 
other galleries and corridors, filled with casts of the great 
statues of the world. In the audience were the famous in- 
tellectual and ecclesiastical lights of that famous university 
town—a town that fifty years before had shut down all its 
doors on the drama as a thing of evil, and now had roused 
itself to do this actor honor. Here in New York the lecture, 
as the advertisements showed, had been given at the request 
of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. The building was vast, the au- 
dience made up of the * beauty and fashion” of town, as - 
the chronicler of the time loves to put it. Long ago it was 
“wit and fashion” that used to meet on gala days, but wit 
is never mentioned nowadays. Is she dead or out of vogue, 
that fashion bids none but beauty, or now and then a lion, 
to her choicest feasts? 

We talked of the lecture to-day, and the captivating per- 
sonality of the lecturer; of what an essential element in art 
such a personality is; and then of the peculiar power this 
one had exercised so long, over both old and young alike, 
by its irresistible almost unconscious appeal to something 
that is neither young nor old in all alike. And so from talk 
of Mr. Jefferson we were led to talk of art and criticism. 
Brushes was there and Reginald de Ruyter, Major Clenden- 
nin, Professor Prodgers, Miss Van Auken, Aunt Margaret, 
and Major Clendennin’s niece. There were other people in 
the rooms'beyond. There always are at Mrs. Van Fwiller’s, 
but these were all the people to whom I talked to-day. 

Reginald de Ruyter bod ne impersonal views. He is yet 
too sore for those, over some criticisms levelled against him, 
a few sharp arrows aimed at his vulnerable vanities, just as 
he was sailing over the heads of people, swept along by full- 
blown successes. Ruyter theoretically places no value 
on criticism. The majority decides, not the critic, he says. 
For all that, and I have seen him a dozen times this week, 
wherever we meet, he refers to that much-quoted small para- 
graph in the Umpire, and tells me of a new answer he in- 
tends to make the writer when opportunity permits. For 
with De Ruyter, as with us all when we dream, the thing to 
be demolished, whether it be the wild animal of a child’s 
fancy, or the creature of the elder’s wrath, amiably opens 
the way to its own destruction, submissively enticing one to 
strike the vengeful blow. I don’t mind, is what De Ruyter 
always says, but, of course, the fellow will refer to his para- 
gra h when he meets me in such and such words, and I 
shall answer in such and such, the “such and such” vary- 
ing at each interview. 

rushes, standing a little back of us, twisting his mustache, 
and looking at the Major’s tall niece as he used to look at 
Mrs. Clyte, was with difficulty drawn into the discussion. 
Professor Prodgers talked, but not dogmatically; he never 
does in Aunt Margaret’s presence. He pays this respect to 
age. Still he queried whether one has any right to present 
ethical problems on a stage, to consider the moral or im- 
moral aspects of any question which is supremely one of art. 

For myself, I confess I was oblivious to most of the argu- 
ments. It is often so in discussions, the mannerisms of peo 
ple interest me most at times. The ‘‘ well, ali!” of some 
aay that precedes every new sentence spoken, the fum- 
ling at the breastpin of others, the Jong breath and draw- 
ing up of the shoulders of others, as if the belt bothered 
one—the characteristic jerk, as it were, of every individual 
before the machinery begins to run smoothly. I certainly car- 
ried nothing lovelier away to-day than the picture of the 
Major’s niece rubbing her cheek lightly against his shoulder 
as she nestled down by him. 














WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE IDEAL VIEW OF WOMAN. 


‘y every rural cattle show or agricultural fair one is 
+A pretty sure to find the very best room in the building 
—if building there be—allotted to ‘‘ the work of the ladies.” 
There may be found collected the pine-cone frames and the 
water-color sketches; the little dogs in worsted and the 
little cats in canvas; but it may be noticed that the farmers 
spend most of the time outside among the mowing-machines 
and the two-year-olds. It is, nevertheless, an indication of 
the high position of woman that all through human history 
there has been conceded to her something of this esthetic or 
ideal attitude; and as the world becomes more refined, her 
position changes, simply because the ideal or westhetic aspect 
becomes of greater importance. Even among races that 
seem barbarous, this ideal side often so prevails that it puts 
woman on a pedestal while she seems a beast of burden. 
Thus Lucien Carr has shown us that among many tribes of 
American Indians she really exerts a high authority in 
public affairs; and we never truly began to appreciate the 
depth and elaboration of Indian religious rituals until edu- 
cated women like Miss Alice Fletcher and Mrs. Erminnie 
Smith were initiated into these tribes, and taught their mys- 
teries. And Thierry long since showed that the ancient 
Germans of Tacitus, of whom it was said that in all impor- 
tant transactions they consulted their women, were really in 
a condition very analogous to that of our Indians both in 
this respect and in many others. 

But language, even more than institutions, shows always 
this recognition of something higher in the feminine nature, 
even where the actual and visible woman was most despised 
and wronged. In the new volume of extracts from Thoreau’s 
delightful diaries—the volume called Autumn—we find 
Thoreau, a celibate and a lonely man, dwelling with admira- 
tion upon this evidence from language. ‘‘ The practice of 
giving the feminine gender to all ideal excellences personi- 
fied is a mark of refinement observable in the mythologies of 
even the most barbarous nations. Glory and victory even 
are of the feminine gender, but it takes manly qualities to 
get them. Man is masculine, but his manliness (cirtus 
feminine. It is the inclination of brute force to mo 
power.” Among the Greeks, while mind was masculine, 




















truth, honor, and country were feminine; and so were 
strength, force, art. Most of these characteristics extend 


into modern languages; thus in German, while intellect (der 
Verstand) is masculine, the soul (die Seele) is feminine; and 
though country (das Land) has become —s country in 
the sense of landscape or neighborhood (die Landschaft, 
Gegend) is still feminine. Of course it will not do to press 
these analogies very far, but there is no doubt that some 
instinctive feeling of fitness lies behind the gender of words 
in languages which still retain that very inconvenient and 
puzzling characteristic. 

It is when we pass into the realm of mythology, and see 
that every system of manifold deities has its goddesses, 
often equal, sometimes superior to the gods, that we see the 
instinctive recognition of the feminine element. The mys- 
terious deity who remains in the background, who gave birth 
to the very gods themselves, and to whom they are to re- 
turn, is quite as likely to be a woman as a man. Behind the 
all-powerful Zeus or Jupiter stands his mother, Cybelé or 
Rhea, “the mother of the gods”; and though she had a 
husband, Saturn, yet his worship was local and almost trivial 
compared to the wide extent and vast dignity of hers. Read- 
ers of Keats's ‘‘ Hyperion ” will remember that while Saturn 
is painted as old, palsied, and powerless, his wife Rhea is 
still young, beautiful, and immortal. Even among the later 
Greek deities it was not Zeus, but Heré and Athen? who 
could, conjointly, confer valor on men; and they go into 
battle together, bearing the egis of supreme power. With 
Poseidon (or Neptune) to aid them, they almost succeed in 
putting Zeus himself in chains, and he is delivered with dif- 
ficulty at the last moment. Indeed, there is no nation of 
modern times in which the power of women comes 80 near 
to ge with that of men as in the councils of the Greek 
deities. Of the Orieutal and French-novel type of woman- 
hood—the weak, debased, sensual pow Dither is really 
not a trace to be found there. Aphrodité herself is far above 
it; and three out of four of the greater goddesses—Heré 
(Juno), Athené (Minerva), and Artemis (Diana) are essential- 
ly noble and beautiful ideal figures. It is impossible that 

young Greek womanhood should not have been elevated 
and dignified by the contemplation of types so august. 

The extraordinary position of the priestesses of Vesta at 
Rome, as explored and described by Lanciani, is the most 
striking illustration of this ideal or spiritual dignity attrib- 
uted to women. A sacred band of virgins, the depositaries 
of state secrets, the custodians of the very archives of the 
commonwealth, sent as am resses, appointed as um- 
pires; having all state departments, including that of war, 
subjected in a degree to their authority, but themselves sub- 
ject to no power but that of the Pontifex Maximus or high- 
priest; they unquestionably occupied the highest worldly 
position ever held by women, and this among the most pe- 
culiarly masculine and vigorous race that ever trod the earth. 
When we add that the largest and most powerful bodies of 
Christian believers still look to a woman as the highest object 
of religious veneration—the highest because adding tender- 
ness to power, and so reaching the heart—it is plain that the 
association of womanhood with the ideal side of life is not 
an accidental or occasional thing, but a permanent feature 
of the spiritual existence of the race. And with Keats's 
picture of the goddess Rhea in our minds, it is well to turn 
to one of the few passages where he assumes the attitude of 
a preacher, and draws a moral: 


“Woman! when I behold thee flippant, vain, 
Inconstant, childish, proud, and full of fancies; 
Without that modest softening that enhances 

The downcast eye, repentant of the pain 
That ite wild light creates to heal again; 
E’en then, elate, my spirit leaps and prances, 
E’en then my soul with exultation dances, 
For that to love, so long, I've dormant lain ; 
Bat when I see thee meek and kind and tender, 
Heavens! how desperately do I adore 
Thy winning graces; to be thy defender 
I hotly burn—to be a Calidore— 
A very Red-Cross Knight—a stont Leander— 
Might I be loved by thee like these of yore.” 


T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SURPLICE WAIST. 


Qome very attractive dresses imported for the inaugura- 
tion festivities are full of suggestion for spring and sum- 
mer gowns. A feature among these that cannot fail to be 
popular in the coming season is the surplice waist, which is 
seen in both rich and simple fabrics. This is a round gir- 
died waist that laps across the bust in becoming fashion, and 
is sometimes crossed in the back also. It is made in various 
ways, being gathered full and shirred on the shoulders when 
intended for a slight figure, or else left quite plain there for 
those who are full-chested. It is trimmed with folds or laces 
that follow the crossed fronts next a V-shaped plastron, and 
it is often widened by a bertha or epaulettes. Large sleeves 

athered down the seam accompany this waist. The new 
ancy, even for day dresses, is to have these full sleeves stop 
short at the elbow, the arm below to be covered by long 
gloves. Other sleeves, that belong to the 1830 styles, are 
shirred all around the top to draw them down below the 
armholes, and thus add apparent length to the already 
lengthened shoulder seams. A full skirt completes this 
gown, or it may be close about the hips, with a deep Spanish 

ounce. If the skirt is full it is surrounded by flat bands 
set far apart, or by waving bands giving a spiral effect, or, 
newer still, by bands that do not meet in front, but after en- 
circling the skirt stop within twelve inches of meeting in 
front, each end curving away in a pretty motif, or else fin- 
ished with a bow, a chou, or a ribbon holding a strass buckle 
or a Byzantine ornament of jewelled passementerie. 


SOME WASHINGTON DRESSES. 


Among newly imported Washington dresses is one of 
velours grenadine, the ground violet, with crossing cords of 
green silk rough like bourette. The gored skirt, four yards 
and a half wide, is lined with shot taffeta. For its trim- 
ming are three inch-wide bands of green velvet edged each 
side with black point d’esprit lace of the same width. The 
lowest band is ten inches above the foot of the skirt, the top 
band is around the hips, and the third is half-way between. 
After surrounding the back and sides of the skirt each band 
stops suddenly just beyond the front, and turns down in a 
graceful curve, leaving a space down the middle entirely 
without trimming. The elaborate round waist laps in sur- 
plice fashion to hook on the right side; this has no fulness 
on the shoulders, the material without darts being drawn 
diagonally on a fitted silk lining. The back is wide, with 
but one side form far under the arms. Folds of green vel- 


vet form the girdle, and curved ends like those on the skirt 
Added to this is a stock-collar of green 


are placed above. 
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vei vet, and to enrich the whole is a bertha of black net em- 
broidered with colored stones.. The tops of the sleeves are 
full, and the close lower part has three bands of green velvet 
and black point d'esprit. 

A simpler and more youthful gown for afternoons in 
Ww has a skirt of pale yellow crépon lined with 
mauve silk. The very full surpl waist, crossed both in 
front and back, is of mauve Muscovite silk, the crossed ends 
disappearing under a very girdle of yellow n 
gathered in many folds, ruffled down the left side, and fast- 
ened there with a mauve rosette. The huge sleeves of 
mauve silk come only to the elbow. The skirt is in one of 
the new shapes, the top fitting closely to the figure, then a 
curving Spanish flounce added to give great fulness at the 
foot. A band of mauve silk covered with white guipure 
insertion conceals the joiuing of the two parts of the skirt, 
and is the only trimming. 

An 1830 evening dress of white Muscovite silk has the 
skirt’ barely toneiiien the floor, yet measuring five yards 
around. A bias flounce of silk beginning at the knee is 
covered with a lace flounce and headed by puffed bands. 
The low surplice waist has heavy pearls across the front, 
and sleeves of lace. A dress of fancy grenadine, a black can- 
vas ground with three waving stripes of bourette of brilliant 
colors, has the skirt turned back from a gathered front of 
pink crépe de Chine—avother revival of a fashion of long 


ago. Pink silk lining shows through the black transparent 
skirt. The waist also turns back to show a pink c ¥ 
which is very full and is crossed with green ribbons drawn 


through beading. Old-time flowing sleeves with pink lining 
are trimmed at the top with balloon puffs of pink satin. As 
this skirt is of thin fabric, it cannot have the stiffening of 
white crinoline next it, hence this unsightly material is 
placed outside the pink silk lining, and is hidden past its 
depth by a pink silk balayeuse. 


THE BLOUSE WAIST. 


Belted waists which the modistes call blouses are part of 
many of the imported spring dresses. They come in the 
hew Pha Nemcrtagy somes woollens, with palms of brilliant 
color, in chiné silks, in indigo-blue and in Nile-green India 
silks, and also in the serge and sacking of which the dress 
is made. Some of these blouses are gathered or pleated all 
around the collar to droop in a puff below the bust, others 
are accordion-pleated, many are crossed in surplice fronts, 
others have revers, and still others without fulness on the 
shoulders are made of the sacking or serge which forms 
the dress. Double collarettes, or else the pointed Derby 
cape, are pleated to the collar of fancy-striped taffeta blouses. 
A new sheer linen in pink and in pale yellow makes lovely 
French blouses, with the deep revers collar and cuffs scal- 
loped with dark green in button-hole stitches; surplice folds 
of white net or lace are crossed below the throat in the old- 
fashioned way. Still other blouses, whether of percale or 
crépe de Chine, have the back only belted, while the full 
fronts have long ends that cross on the bosom, then taper to 
hook on the sides, or else to tie in the back with a “‘ donke 
bow” of two pointed ears. The box-pleated shirt front is 
on simple blouses, while others are merely gathered below 
the throat and at the waist-line. 

Among the novelties is a blouse of cashmere-patterned 
wool in Turkish colors on a while ground, which forms most 
of the waist of a brilliant red dress of French serge. The 
figured wool is gathered all around very full to a black 
satin ribbon collar, then droops as a puff, and passes under 
a wide girdle of black satin ribbon. The large sleeves are 
of red serge, and the only serge on the waist is in two revers 
that point at the weltlibe and widen over the shoulders. 
The red serge skirt gored on the sides and straight in the 
back is five yards and a half round. It is lined throughout 
with red silk and is stiffened with interlining and untrimmed. 

A very simple and very stylish spring dress of blue serge 
has a surplice blouse waist without fulness on the shoulders, 
the only gathers at the waist, where they are concealed under 
a wide belt of black glacé leather. Before the belt is put 
on, however, there is sewed to the back and sides of the 
blouse a coat skirt of serge twelve inches deep and a half- 
circle in shape, the whole lined softly with silk and un- 
trimmed. This circular piece falls very full in the back in 
a most effective way in coat fashion, making an outside gar- 
ment unnecessary. The throat is closed by a chemisette of 
black satin with rolling collar; a single box-pleat is down 
the front and holds three gold buttons like studs. The 
sleeves are also of black satin in leg-o’-mutton shape. Two 
rows of dull gilt buttons an inch in diameter follow the 
lapped lines of the front. The skirt, four yards wide and 
untrimmed, escapes the ground all around; it has a wide 
front gore, also wide side gores, with two narrow back 
breadths sloped up the middle. 

Still other outing dresses of navy-blue serge or of hop sack- 
ing have the short skirt cut with a square apron breadth, 
trimmed at the foot and up each side with a zi row of 
wide black Hercules braid edged with gilt. Back of this the 
entire skirt falls in kilt pleats. A shirt waist for such a 
dress is of white foulard with indigo-blue figures and wav- 
ing lines, made very full on a fitted lining, the fronts shirred 
on the shoulders, the back in one wide piece pleated down 
the middle. A high stock-collar and immense mutton-leg 
sleeves complete the waist. To give warmth is a short sailor 
jacket of serge reaching only to the waist, with wide revers 
and sailor collar edged with white and gilt cord. The belt is 
of black satin ribbon with a square bow in front. 


VIROT’S SAILOR HAT. 

To wear with wool dresses in the first spring days. Virot 
has provided a black glacé leather or tarpaulin hat, trimmed 
oddly enough with velvet and flowers. Thus a fold of violet 
or navy-blue velvet goes around the crown, reaching almost 
to the top. A high cluster of wood-violets and their leaves 
is placed just to the left of the.front, and a smaller bunch 
showing many n stems is under the brim on the left side 
quite far behind next the hair. The brim is faced with écru 
straw next the face, and the hat is worn quite far forward. 
Similar hats have a green velvet band around the crown 
with bunches of violets. A third fancy has both green and 
blue velvet bands folded together with an ornament of - 
a that contain these colors. A deep curving veil o 

lack net with a border of scallops is drawn on a string and 
tied around the crown of sailor hats. The new fin de siécle 
nets with large meshes holding a chenille dot in the angles 
are chosen for veils in colors to match the hat. 


LACES AND DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

New white laces for trimming dresses are butter-colored, 
and also of a deeper beige shade. The fancy is for Empire 
designs of bands like insertion of open-patterned lace cross- 
ing small-meshed net. Thus Venetian guipure and point 
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de Genes patterns are seen across half the lower 
that is like fine Brussels net above. 

are seen in almost all new laces. Bourdon laces are in 
favor in both white and black. They are guipures,with the 


of lace 
Two Kinde of meshes 
reat 


design in raised cords, and are very effective either.as the 
entire lace or in insertion bands on net. White blond 
laces are being revived. Among real laces used by Paris 
dressmakers the preference is for point Gaze, Bruges, and 
duchesse point. To trim summer silks and grenadines are 
large-meshed Tuscan nets in butter tints, their four or five 
inches of breadth quite plain until they are bordered with a 
scalloped gilt edge like guipure. Similar nets have triple 
rows of gilt dots. Oriental coloring, above all Turkish col- 
ors, are embroidered on other gilt laces, and some have little 
pendants of these colors in the meshes. ru Arabian laces 
form very rich garnitures. Appliqué lace retains its ver 
white tint instead of being butter-tinted, and will be much 
used both on bonnets and dresses. Nets for dresses are in 
large Tuscan meshes, with Empire effect given by cross 
bands at the foot of guipure or other open-patierned lace. 

Turkish-colored iridescent beads form gay little zouave 
jackets for trimming silk and wool dresses. Some of these 
are confined to the front; others pass under the arm and 
extend up the back without meeting. Green, red, and yellow 
beads prevail in these garnitures, and jet beads are the foun- 
dation of everything. Jet and gold-lined beads together are 
very pretty in zouaves and in the short Empire jacket, which 
is scarcely more than a yoke. All-black zouaves are en- 
tirely of jet, or else of guipure cords strung with jet beads. 
Straight-edged galloons in open patterns are in all jet, in jet 
with gold-lined beads, and in the gay Turkish colors. Em- 
pire bands across the bust, then passing under the arms, are 
very effective in gold cord passementerie and in gold beads, 
or with the clear gold-lined beads. A yoke of gold cord 
and beads is square across the back, with pointed front, from 
which hangs fringe in Empire style low on the waist. Gold 
belts that look like spiral twists are largely imported, many 
having Byzantine stones of various colors in the buckle. 
The glacé or patent leather belts are three inches wide, with 
dull gilt buckle or a dark silver buckle holding stones of the 
colors in the gown. 


LITTLE CAPES. 


The Derby cape, scarcely more than a collar, is to be 
thrown around the shoulders when wraps are too heavy. It 
is of black velvet, pleated full to a feather collar band, and 
reaches only to the shoulder-tips, but is pointed to the waist 
in front and back. A box-pleat is on each shoulder, three 
pleats turn to the middle in front, and two turn to meet two 
others in the back. A frill of black satin ribbon two inches 
wide edges the cape, and it is lined with light-colored surah. 

The 1830 pelerine is a triple cape of black Bourdon lace, 
the three frills mounted on a foundation of black surah, the 
lowest ruffle reaching to the elbow. The upper ruffle is four 
inches wide; the second seven inches; the lowest ten inches. 
A ruche of satin ribbon is around the neck, with a bow in 
front. 

Black satin plays an important part in new capes, some- 
times forming them entirely, but more often as a double 
collarette, almost like puffs, covering the shoulders, with a 
fall below of Bourdon lace, jetted net, or of passemeanterie, 
forming the cape. These reach only to the waist. Cloth 
capes in light colors have double frills of black satin on the 
shoulders, and milliners’ folds of the same satin as a border. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. ReDFERN; B. AttmaNn & Co.; and Exnricu Bro- 
THERS. 
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PETS IN THE HOME. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


VIL—THE HOME AND CARE OF THE 


LMOST every individual has his own 
A way of treating the pets of his house- 
hold, from the thoughtless master who 


considers 


‘“‘anything good enough for a 


dog,” to the traditional fine lady who pro- 
vides her pet with an apartment of his 
own, containing every appliance for the 
toilette, and every article of adornment 
and luxury that can possibly be used about 
him, including a maid to attend to his 


needs 


No one seems to think it a ques- 


tion of right and wrong, or that there is 
any moral responsibility attached to the 
keeping of pets, but I maintain that there 
is, and, further, that no one has a right to 
take into the household an animal who 
cannot speak for himself (at least so that 
the careless can understand) without giv- 
ing thought and care to his comfort and 
health, and more to his happiness. 

The middle course between the two ex- 


Fig. 5.—Front or Grru’s Coat, Fie. 4, 
WITH CAPE. 


tremes above cited 
is,as usual, the best 
The dog as well as 
any other pet should 
be emphatically one 
of the family, and 
made as much at 
home, and as com 
fortable, according 
to his needs, as the 
master himself. 

The first care 
should be to provide 
him with a regular 
sleep ing-place, and a 
suitable bed and fur- 
nishings The dog, 
as well as the man, 
enjoys the feeling of 
home given by a set 
tled resting - place; 
and no more than 
the man does he like 
sleeping ‘‘ anywhere 
and anyhow,” on the 
hard floor or the 
rough mat, as it hap 
pens, with no cover 
ing for cold nights. 
Pet dogs become 
accustomed to soft 
beds and their be 
longings, and learn 
to sleep quietly, and 
keep the covering 
over them. One 
whom I knew, when 
the cover slipped 
out of place in the 
night, used to go 
to the bed of his 
mistress, and waken 
her to have it re 
placed. One night 
when she was not 
well, and feared tak 
ing cold if she got 
up, she felt obliged 
to deny him, and he 
was so offended that 
he would have no- 
thing to do with her 
for a day or two, re- 
fused food from her 
hand, and even took 
up his abode at a 
neighbor's house. 

For a big dog, the 
home, with its bed, 
is naturally ina ken- 
nel, shed, or some 
out-building. Wher- 
ever it is it should be 
dry,clean, and light, 
and protected from 
cold in winter. The 
floor should slope a 
little so that water 
will run off, and for 
the bed itself there 
should be a low 
bench or platform, 


Fig 1.—F rock ror Grr. 
FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet For 
plement. 
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Grats’ Hats. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror Grau 
rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
ttern and description see 
No. LL on pattern-shect Suppl. 


Fig. 8.—Coar anp Har ror Giri 
rrom 5 To 7 Years oLp.—See 
Fig. 6.—(For pattern and description see 
No. VIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Back or 
Grau’s Coat, Fie. 3. 


Fig. 4.—Coat anp Hat ror Giri 
From 9 To 11 YeARs oLp.—See 
Figs. 5 and 7.—{¥or pattern‘and de- 

scription see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


on which is laid clean straw, fresh 
every few days, and covered by an 
old rug or bit of carpet, which is 
tacked down so that it will remain in 

tion. The whole place should 

kept clean and sweet by the use 
of whitewash or paint, and frequent- 
ly washed out withahose. The own- 
er of a valuable dog will find his re- 
ward in the happiness no less than 
in the good health of his pet. 

A dog of the medium size who 
sleeps in the house, as the Cocker and 
other Spaniels, as well as the Black- 
and-Tan, and his fellow - Terriers, 
needs at least a corner of his own, in 
a hall or empty room (never in a cel- 
lar), where his bed, a strip of carpet 
or something of the kind, shall be 

read every night, and where, also, 
if he is troublesome by reason of wan- 
dering about the house, he may be 
chained up for the night. 

The delicate dogs, the tender Grey- 
hounds and the Toys, need beds al- 


Fig. 7.—Front or Grrw’s 
Coat, Fie. 4.—Wirnovut 
CAPE. 


most as soft and as 
well protected as 
our own, such as a 
half-covered dog 
basket, or a box of 
the right size, with 
cushions and blank- 
ets. Letting a dog 
sleep in, or even on 
the bed with his 
master or his mis- 
tress is good for nei- 
ther man nor beast, 
though it may be 
well to have him in 
the room, so that he 
can make it known 
if he needs attention 
in the night. 

The question of 
the diet of a pet is, 
if one would keep 
him in perfect con- 
dition, as important 
as that of our own. 
At the same time it 
is much more diffi- 
cult to manage than 
our own, for it is al- 
most impossible to 
harden the heart 
against the coaxings 
of a loving, winsome 
creature who is ac- 
customed to share 
one’s joys and sor- 
rows, and to yield 
and allow him to 
partake of the fam- 
ily food is certain, 
sooner or later, to 
ruin his health. 
With the big out-of- 
doors dogs it is easy 
to make rules and 
hold to them, but the 
pet who follows at 
one’s heels, who un- 
derstands the call to 
luncheon as well as 
any one, who sits up 
and ‘‘ begs” so pret- 
tily, it requires a 
really Spartan firm- 
ness to resist, though 
it must be done or 
he will suffer. 

The best plan for 
feeding is to make 
a law, and enforce 
it rigidly, that a dog 
shall never have a 
mouthful from the 
table. Let him have 
his regular eating- 
time, and not im- 
mediately following 
the mone meals, so 
that he will be bun- 
gry and expecting it 
when they eat. Itis 
said that two meals 














Sprine Cape.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


a day are enough for a dog, and 
just before the family breakfast 
and perhaps four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon are convenient 
hours. Care should be taken 
that he does not eat so much as 
to grow fat, and that he has the 
proper kind and variety of food. 
t isa mistake to feed table scrapg 
alone, to stuff him with raw meat, 
or to starve him on bare bones. 
He should have a little cooked 
meat, not highly spiced, or bread 
soaked in gravy, some plain veg- 
etables, and a mush of some ce- 
real, all mixed together, and not 
so much of it that he can pick 
out the meat and leave the rest. 
A bone not so hard as to spoil 
the teeth is good to gnaw on oc- 
casionally 

The dishes from which a dog 
is fed should be as clean as one’s 
own, and never of rusty tin or 
iron; earthenware is better; and 
what he leaves should be at once 
removed. His drinking water 
should be fresh, often replenish- 
ed, and always where he can get 
it. The care required to ensure 
all these things will be amply 
repaid by the health and spirits 
of the animal, and the mistress 
should at least oversee it herself, 
for the creature who cannot com- 
»lain is apt to be imposed upon. 
The tiny pets require even more 
attention, and these it is never 
safe to leave to careless hands. 
Lean scraps from the table, with 
broken bread and potatoes or 
other vegetables, and a little 

ravy are admissible for them. 

he Yorkshire, and other of the 
long-haired, must either be fed 
from the hand, or have their 
locks tied back to prevent soil- 
ing. In no case should one of 
these dainty pets be allowed 
candy, sugar, cake, pastry, or 
other rich food. They like them, 
of course, so does a delicate child, 
but they are just as unsafe for the 
one as for the other. 

Many mistaken notions pre- 
vail about the proper way to 
treat adog. The world is grow- 
ing in wisdom and humanity,and 
the old saying that ‘‘the more 
you beat them, the better they 
be,” is no longer believed to be 
true of the dog, any more than 
it is of the woman who was in- 
cluded in the doggerel. The best 
authorities agree that a dog 
should never be whipped or 
struck a blow more severe than 
a slap with the hand, and even 
that not over the ears, mouth, or 
abdomen, where a gentle blow 
may do great damage. A dog is 
an intelligent being, and as sen- 
sitive to tones of voice, to re- 
Et, and praise as a child. 

he voice alone is all that is 
needed to control him, and to 
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bruise his body to reach his mind is as brutal and 
unnecessary with the one as it is now acknowledged 
by the wisest educators to be with the other. More- 
over, it is very important that if a dog is to be pun- 
ished in any way it should immediately follow the 
offence, so that he will perfectly understand what 
it is for. He is very quick to appreciate injustice, 
caprice, or cruelty, and he conducts himself ac- 
cordingly. If he is properly punished for an un- 
derstood fault he is penitent, and begs, in his way, 
to be forgiven; if too severely or without under- 
standing, he resents it. 

One who holds the lives of others in his hands 
must not forget that liberty is the breath of life to 
beast as well as to man, and every one, whether in 
city or country, should daily have as much of it as 
is consistent with the rights of others. To keep 
one of these restless fellow-creatures chained up 
day after day is terrible cruelty, and one cannot be 
surprised that the unfortunate captive grows cross 
and savage under the treatment. If he is a watch- 
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Fig. 1.—Tartor Gown. 
For pattern and description see No, LX. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Fig. 2.—Saitor Frock ror Great rrom 12 To 14 YEARs 
OLD.—(For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. } 
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dog only, and is not safe, it 
would be more humane to muz- 
zle him, and let him have the 
run of the place, or a yard of 
good size. 

To make an animal of the ca- 
nine race agreeable as a house 
companion in the city necessi- 
tates bathing at least twice a 
month. Great care is required 
in the case of one of the smaller 
and more delicate sorts to avoid 
cold, such as wrapping at once 
in flannel, or rubbing and brush- 
= every hair is dry. 

he training of a dog for the 
companionship of people is a 
subject worthy of a book. As 
a rule, the home pct gets very 
little training, and like the child 
of a thoughtless mother, runs 
over everybody, and makes him- 
self a nuisance to all persons ex- 
cept his doting mistress. It 
would be so easy in the beginning 
to teach a dog to behave himself, 
and be a pleasure instead of a 
pest, that it issurprising how fre- 
pare | this simple duty is ne- 
glected, and the pet allowed to 
rule the house, and make every- 
— in it uncomfortable. 
ost of the illnesses of dogs 
may be avoided by proper feed- 
ing, plenty of exercise, and fre- 
uent access to growing grass. 
When a valuable or cherished 
dog is really ill, the first thing 
to do is to secure the best med- 
ical advice possible—the family 
physician, if he is a man broad 
enough to be willing to prescribe 
for a dog; if he is not, the best 
really scientific veterinarian; 
though it is said that the dog’s 
ailments are so much more like 
those of men than of horses that 
he may be doctored in the same 
way that a man is treated, and 
in ordinary cases remedies may 
be administered at home. I can 
specially recommend the use of 
homeopathic remedies, as easily 
given, and working like a charm 
on all animals, from a canary-bird 
to a horse. If, however, others 
are preferred, it is well to remem- 
ber that a big dog like a St. Ber- 
nard requires as much medicine 
as a human being, and a small 
dog much less. 
ne of the most common 
troubles to which our four-foot- 
ed friends are subjected is fleas, 
and though it may not be called 
a disease, it deserves treatment, 
both for his own sake and the 
sake of those among whom he 
lives. One way, that is recom- 
mended by good authorities for 
the larger patient, is to wash 
thoroughly with some good car- 
bolic, or dog soap, first making a 
thick lather all over him (being 
careful to avoid the eyes), then 
rinsing off, or allowing him to 





take a swim. Another way that is prescribed is to saturate 
a rag with kerosene, and rub into his coat, then wash with 
soap and water. This, of course, must be done with great 
care, by daylight, and the oil thoroughly removed. A car- 
bolic soap bath is good also for eczema or mange. Worms 
and skin diseases beyond benefit by the above simple reme- 
dy should be treated by a physician or a veterinary, and if 
rabies is feared, the dog should be shut up where he cannot 
get at any one, and medical advice sought. In most cases 
the trouble is due to causes which can be removed. All 
sick dogs should be kept quiet and not worried 

If auy surgical operation has to be performed, even a 
simple one, like removing porcupine quills or sewing up 
1 cut, it is no more than humane to save his suffering by 
putting him under the influence of chloroform. 


THE WORLD OF ERROR. 
AN INAUGURATION STORY. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE 

\ THEN a young woman is indulging a disposition to regard 

life as vanity and vexation of spirit, then is the twilight 
her friend and abettor. So Helen Brooks sat idly in the 
deepening fire-lit obscurity of the winter afternoon, and was 
more thoroughly and completely miserable than ever she had 
been in her life before. 

She was not alone. Solitude, that important element 
in the luxurious indulgence of wretchedness, would have 
been wellnigh impossible to any of the Brooks family, for 
the home was small and the domestic circle large, and there- 
fore of a necessarily gregarious habit. 

Indeed, of them all, Helen, the eldest daughter, she whom 
every one needed for everything, could least be spared to the 
indulgence of a mental condition, consequently she remained, 
without thought of escape, in the little sitting-room where 
the entire family were congregated, attending to their con- 
versation sufficiently to escape notice, and still holding the 
thread of her dreary meditations. 

‘*Loves me—loves me not,” she thought, watching the 
play of the bright firelight upon the familiar picture of 
Marguerite with her flower—* loves me—loves me not.” 
Then aloud, in reply to a question of her father’s: ‘‘ Yes. 
Two tons. The receipt is on your desk.” 

The Brooks family were not of an imaginative nor suspi- 
cious turn of mind. They were a wholesome impecunious 
little tribe, who took a healthy interest in the small affairs of 
life, as the great ones were denied them. Yet who shall dis 
tinguish between great and small in this world of confused 
reality and seeming? The Brooks hearth-stone, inconspicu- 
ous as it was, radiated a warm home glow in many directions, 
and penetrated with friendly influence a score of young lives 
whose worldly advantages might have been superficially ad- 
judged as placing them above its need. And the great and 
lasting strength of true home influence no one will question 
who has felt its power 

So they lived their lives, these good people. Father and 
mother dejighted in their children; the three girls in their 
friends, their books, their clothes; Harry in his silk-worms, 
Fred in his wood-carving, and Robby in a longing to meddle 
with both. Upon whatever subject might arise each was 
accustomed to speak his mind frankly and freely, and a se- 
cret was an entirely unknown quantity in ‘their calculations. 

Yet Helen, the mainstay of the domestic circle, was suffer 
ing in silence as acutely as her practical busy life would let 
her. Indeed, just now, the daily activity being over, her 
vague future was appearing quite black and hopeless to her. 

Jpon one or two points she still considered herself for- 
tunate. There had been no actual engagement to cancel. 
In that case every one would have talked about it. Be- 
sides, mamma would have been sad to see her unhappy, and 
perhaps might have blamed him. That mamma, always 
so just in her judgment, should blame him! The thought 
was unendurable. Yet it was a relief to remember that 
Margaret King knew all about it. For Margaret was too 
merry and strong and young to sufferorto blame. Through 
Margaret had come Helen's most brilliant social advantages; 
through Margaret they had met in the first place, he and she. 
And when they had shown themselves more and more at- 
tracted, Margaret's half jesting delight had kept pace with 
their own—until the end. 

** Loves me—loves me not!” Oh, why did the girls care 
that the rain had spoiled the ice, since he would not be there 
to skate with them? And why should Fred rejoice over the 
accumulated funds for his canoe? There would be no one 
worth mentioning to paddle it when summer should come. 
The sound of the children’s voices grew indistinct; the tide 
of tears was at the speechless throat-ache mark. Had any 
one of them addressed her then, her plight must have been 
discovered. 

But as danger was imminent, a brisk knock was heard at 
the door, and Margaret King thrust her head within its open- 
ing. She made a charming picture of the dim impression- 
istic school in her great black blur of a hat, with the melting 
indistinctness of the flaffy boa about her throat. The bright 
freshness of the cold outer air entered with her. 

“ All in the dark!” she cried, gayly, kissing Helen, who at 
once made a conquest of ber emotion and came forward. 
‘* It is just as well, for I did not come to see you. I came 
upon an errand, to ask a great favor of you, Mrs. Brooks.” 

Helen reseated herself apathetically. A question of house- 
keeping probably; for Margaret had been but recently in- 
vested with the superintendence of her father's ménage, and 
Mrs. Brooks was frequently her counsellor. It was a ques- 
tion of the philosophy of routine, then, or of the elusive ‘* gen- 
uineness” of Boston baked beans. 

“ Loves me—loves me not!” 

“ 1 have searcely three minutes to stay,” the visitor went 
on, hastily. ‘‘ Papa is going to Washington to-morrow, and 
this afternoon he offered to take me. It is an informal no- 
tice, but he would be very much pleased if you would allow 
him to invite Helen to go with us. Oh, Mrs. Brooks, don’t 
say no! We shall only be gone a week or two, and there 
will be the inauguration, and so much to see. I am sure 
you cannot refuse.” 

And, indeed, when it came to the point, Mrs. Brooks 
could uot. So the dazzling request was granted. 

“Perhaps you will shake hands with the President,” 
Robby suggested, drawing nearer, to look at Helen with a 
new interest. 

“Tf you want to, and he holds out until your turn comes,” 
added Fred. 

‘* And his hand holds out.” 

** And he holds out his hand.” 

“ She is going with a King to see a President.” 

They were ail laughing and talking delighted nonsense, 
as pleased with their sister's 
had been their own. A th 


iece of good fortune as if it 
1 of remorse touched Helen. 
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If good fortune had come to one of them, should she have 
been so heartily interested? 

The next day opened with a gray sky and a sleet-ridden 
wind. Helen, looking about the sitting-room in farewell, 
found it lovable and hard to leave even under the disad- 
vantages of drab light and well-worn appointments. And 
mamma! There was epee in mamma's very presence. 
Sometimes it seemed as if she knew the whole story with- 
out any telling. 

But there was little time for consideration. Even as Hel- 
en so thought, she found herself being taken affectionate 
leave of in various fashions, with a unanimous injunction 
to enjoy herself, immediately after which she was whirled 
away to the station with her friends. 

It is impossible to indulge deep reflection in a fe magte | 
station. Even Helen, accustomed to abstraction under ad- 
verse circumstances, found reminiscence beyond her powers, 
and in the excitement of departure and the delight of Mar- 
garet’s companionship, forgot all else. They Promptly. be- 

an their experiences with a dim view of the future Vice- 

resident seen in profile as he sat at the window of his com- 
partment, while every employé of the road who could take 
the time joined the throng without, and stood looking with 
all his eyes and cheering with all his lungs. 

“Tt seems as if that must be for us,” Margaret said, as the 
train moved and the cheering culminated. ‘‘It is as if we 
were princesses, and ought to look back and bow.” 


Surely all the world was in Washington during inaugura- 
tion week. It was exciting; it was exhilarating. Even with 
the consciousness that sorrow waited to claim her again, 
Helen looked and wondered and enjoyed. From one end 
of the gayly decorated city to the other they drove and 
looked; from the top of the monument to the depths of the 
Treasury vaults. Helen’s stock of information increased so 
mightily that she began to wonder whether she had ever be- 
fore been worth knowing. 

At length, one day, their travels brought them to the gallery 
of the House, where, as usual, one honorable member was 
vociferously expressing his views, while the other honorable 
members were conducting themselves with that apparent in- 
attention which must always strike the uninitiated. Some 
conversed together, others wrote little notes, with which they 
despatched scurrying boys, while several extended them- 
selves upon the lounges which stood near the doors to nap, 
shutting out their surroundings by covering themselves, 
heads and all, with their newspapers. The two girls re- 
garded the confused scene with wondering eyes. 

“Is that the way they govern the country?” Margaret ex- 
claimed, with disdainful emphasis. 

‘That is a part of it,” ber father answered, laughing. 
** You evidently disapprove. Do you think you could do it 
better?” 

“Indeed Ido. I would—have the room swept.” 

Suddenly, as they were still laughing, Margaret's glance, 
moving carelessly over the crowd of spectators, became fas- 
cinated, and her merriment ended abruptly. ‘‘ He is here,” 
she whispered. ‘‘ He has just left the opposite gallery. I 
saw him go.” 

After that no honorable member could be more inattentive 
to the legitimate proceedings than were they. 

The day p In spite of her effort to display an in- 
terest in her surroundings, Helen met with indifferent suc- 
cess. Once more her sorrow confronted her, tormented her, 
and refused to be again thrust aside. 

They were to visit the Bureau of Printing. What if he 
also were to select that afternoon for his own visit thither? 
As she thought of it, it seemed possible, even probable, and, 
finally, almost positive, that he would do so. Wherefore it 
was with a capricious heart and ever-wandering thoughts 
that, in the company of her friends, she followed their guide 
through the departments of the bureau, pausing when the 
others paused beside the engravers at their microscopic work, 
or to examine the geometrical machine in deliberate motion. 

By especial favor to Mr. King, they were admitted be- 
hind the rail which barred the moving crowd without, and 
came to a standstill presently among the revolving presses 
which were printing the reveriue-stamps and the money. 

Margaret. who had observed her friend’s abstraction, and 
divined its cause, was bravely exerting herself to appear 
sufficiently interested for both. She displayed a most flat- 
tering appreciation; she laughed; she wondered; she ques- 
tioned their guide, drawing Helen's atiention to his replies 
by direct repetition. But there were moments when fate 
seemed to defy her. 

As they stood watching the movement of one of the many 
presses, and the operations of its presiding genius, the mag- 
nitude of her undertaking was made especially clear to her; 
for despite the fact that the man was of a bright grass- 
green color from head to foot, Helen seemed scarcely to 
notice the peculiarity. 

“Oh dear me! It is very bad indeed!” Margaret thought, 
in dismay, but she only pursued the subject before her with 
greater animation. 

The green man's business was to receive the stee] plates as, 
after each printing, they slowly revolved before him, and 
polish them with the pales of his hands, previously rubbed 
on whiting. 

“That is a great deal for a man’s country to demand of 
him,” said Margaret—‘‘ don’t you think so, Helen?” 

The attendant laughed. ‘It can’t be helped,” he said. “If 
somebody would invent a way to do that by machinery he’d 
make his fortune, You see, after each printing the machine 
does rub them off with a cloth, but it’s only the hand that 
will polish them clean and fit to print again.” 

Helen meanwhile was glancing furtively at the crowd be- 
yond the rail, and realizing how much more wonderful than 
the most astounding piece of information in the world it 
would be to see him pass by. 


“ Bat I was thinking of a way 
To dye one’s whiekers green,” 


Margaret quoted, softly, inherear. ‘Come, we are going to 
see some ten-thousand-dollar bills. You do not look half 
enough excited at the prospect. Would you have me believe 
that you see them every day?” 

Later, when they were alone together in their room at the 
hotel, Margaret for the first time introduced the subject 
which she knew occupied her friend’s mind. 

**T am so sorry I spoke to you of him this morning,” she 
said. ‘‘ It was stupid in me. 1 was so surprised that for a 
par yo I did not think, and now I have spoiled all your 
good time.” 

“ Why, no, indeed, you have not,” Helen asserted, stoutly. 
Mb is nothing to me—nothing whatever. Why should he 

vores looked relieved. ‘‘I am so glad,” she said. 
“Yet Iam sorry, too. You seemed so e ly suited to each 
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other. But he certainly was very jealous and unreasonable 
at the end, and it showed downright meanness in him not 
to af | attention to your note. I only hope he will be 
at the I shall present to you every man I know, and 
every one papa knows, and you must dance, and have a 
splendid time, and let him see.” 

But these remarks, although entirely in keeping with 
Helen’s idea of her own convictions, sounded in their ex- 
pression like direct opposition. 

‘*He was never mean,” she cried, perversely. ‘He was 
— of it, and if he was jealous, it must have been my 

ault.” 

Margaret shook her head with a frown and a sigh. Then 
she laughed in her own gay manner. ‘‘ How can you be such 
a dear and such a at the same time?” she said. ‘‘ But 
I will not see a dark side for you. You have done only the 
right, so, however it may end, it will be best, and you will 
know it.” 

The rain continued to fall ceaselessly, and Inauguration 
day brought a steady businesslike downpour which promised 
no abatement. 

Mr. King offered condolence to his young companions, 
but they would none of it. 

“We do not object to water,” Margaret informed him, 
a **We have become accustomed to mermaids’ 
oy find that oo like - ah ition 

the — the important day bu and without 
thought of iscomfort. They saw the fe ing and incoming 
Presidents in millennial contiguity and forbearance. They 
witnessed the ceremonies, the parade. The sound of cheer- 
ing and of martial music was in their ears, impressive in its 
power, as is always the expression of enthusiasm by a great 
people. Still, under all those umbrellas, how could one tell 
— might be passing or standing among the spectators be- 
ow? 

** At least,” Helen thought, even as an undercurrent to 
Ree eer: at least there will be no umbrellas at the 

Yet there we have been nothing else at that festivity 
as far as any glimpse of one particular young man was con- 
cerned. Helen's eyes, in spite of herself, sought among the 
confusion of bobbing heads, with its background of dazzling 
banners, but in vain. 

Still, she was able to acquit herself well. The programme 
which Margaret had arranged for her she carried out to its 
end; and Margaret, seeing her friend's self-possession, threw 
aside dull care and enjoyed to the utmost the excitement of 
the occasion, and the society of those by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

As they were returning to their hotel, Mr. King, opposite 
them, having closed his patient eyes in slumber, Helen's hand 
sought that of her friend in affectionate self-reproach that 
she had, even so secretly, found the hours long. 

‘*T heard two fine compliments for you,” she said, with a 
sudden tardy resolve to be pleased instead of only trying to 
appear so. 

**T have a hundred for you,” Margaret answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ One from the ex-Secretary of State. But do not 
come conceited. A tall girl in pink is always sure to be no- 
ticed. By-the-way,” she added, altering her tone,“ you didn’t 
see anything of him, did you? I looked for him whenever I 
thought of it, but I could not find him.” 

Whenever she thought of it! How simply and easily the 
expression drop from Margaret's lips. With increased 
self-reproach Helen recalled her own struggle to avoid think- 
ing of it. 

**Do not let us look for him any more,” she said. “It is 
only a waste of time. He is never anywhere; and besides,” 
she concluded, briskly, with a sudden realization that her 
tone was noticeably lugubrious—‘‘ besides, we neither of us 
want to see him, I am sure.” 

At length, upon a day, the first a sunny day since 
their arrival, Mr. King’s plans for their edification took them 
to the Post-office Department, and bere he left them under 
official guidance, while he himself departed to pursue the 
business which had called him to the capital. 

“Mr. Sewell will show you en there is to see,” he 
said, in parting, “‘and I shall be back by the time he has 
finished.” 

Mr. Sewell was a middle-aged, soldierly-looking man, with 
a fierce mustache and a gentle voice. With evident pride 
he explained to the youns ladies the workings of the de- 
partment with which he was connected, while Helen, in 
conscientious execution of her late resolve, followed his 
every word and gesture with the most careful attention. 
They passed through corridor after corridor, completely 
lined with dusty ledgers piled high on either side, and en- 
tered room after room, where clerks were busied in the vari- 
ous duties which made up the routine of the system. But 
it was abovestairs, among the lost letters, that their interest 
was strongest. 

At length they stood in the railed gallery looking dewn 
upon the twelve men whose entire daily business it is to 
open gs and separate those containing valuables from 
the others. The slender paper-cutters flew; the men worked 
without pause. Margaret expressed her astonishment un- 
reservedly. 

“It always seems to me the most wonderful sight in the 
city,” she said, ‘‘and I am always freshly surprised when- 
ever I see it. No one need tell me that the world is smal), 
when there are enough people to make all those mistakes.” 

*‘And are there always so many as this?” asked Helen, 
now thoroughly interested. 

‘Yes, indeed,” Mr. Sewell answered. ‘“‘They come by 
the ton every day. Some even with a special stamp for 
speedy delivery, but without any address at all. It is cer- 
tainly surprising what careless things people will do—with 
the best intentions all the time, of course.” 

As he spoke, Helen was seized by an idea which held her 
absorbed in eager retrospection and uprooted her hitherto 
carefully sustained resolution as if it had been the whim of 
a moment. In every one of those thousands of mishaps was 
there not for her a ray of hope? Had there been but one- 
tenth the number it would still bave been sufficient for en- 
couragement, but in this vast world of error it seemed as if 
error must be the outcome of every enterprise, the pivot of 
all action. 

In the little room where reigned that lady whose genius 
for deciphering undecipherable addresses has created her 
office, Helen found less to vitally interest her. And now it 
seemed that she must be vitally interested or not at all. She 
looked mechanically over the envelopes as they were shown 
her, still with a sense that it was all very wonderful. 

However maimed, halt, or blind the inscription or its pur- 
port, its translation was apparently —_ 

Mr. Sewell took up one with a foreign stamp and post- 
mark, whereon, addressed very clearly and precisely, one line 
read, ‘‘ Clug Simery.” 
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_ even if I did, there are a thousand accidents whic 






“ What did you make of that, Mrs. Rollins?” he said to the 
lady in yen 

** Oh, that?” she answered, as readily as if it had been the 
simplest problem. ‘‘ That is evidently an address which the 
writer took from dictation. It means ‘Theological Semi- 
nar hy ” 

As they pursued their tour, and stood together over some 
strayed photographs, Mr. Sewell moved le to speak with 
one of the clerks. Helen could keep silence no longer. 

“What if I should have misdirected the note I sent him?” 
she said, ‘‘Shouldn't you think it probable? It hardly 
seems to me now as if I could have addressed it right; ent 
might 
have prevented his receiving it. There are—aren’t there, 


Margaret did not raise her eyes from the photograph in 
her band. ‘‘ You saw him, then?” she said, quietly. “I 
thought you could not help it, he was so near. You behaved 
splendidly.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that we have passed him to- 
day? Ob, you might have known that I did not see him if 
I behaved well at all. Why didn't you tell me?” 

“T told you the last time, and I was sorry. Look! See this 
picture of somebody's dog: What a beauty he must be!” 

But Helen was not heeding. ‘‘ How long ago was it?” she 
persisted. ‘‘Could I find him? I want to ask him just one 
question—only one; that will be all.” 

Margaret lowered the picture, and laid her hand upon her 
friend’s wrist. 

‘*Go, then,” she said. ‘‘ Whatever happens, it will be bet- 
ter for you than it is now. He was going into the museum, 
the little room at the foot of the stairs. Be quick. We are 
to go there next. If he has gone, wait for us.” 

ithout pausing for consideration, which might kill her 
courage, Helen hastened away. The museum was a small 
room with glass cases lining the walls, in which were col- 
lected such curiosities as from time to time had been strand- 
ed in the mail service—skulls, dolls, canes, reptiles, a patch- 
work quilt, false teeth. It was a popular collection, and 
the room was very much crowded, but among the crowd 
Helen saw him. 

How tall and straight he stood! How broad and stalwart 
his shoulders were! How different was the back of his 
brown head from any of the surrounding heads, brown or 
otherwise! There was luxury in looking at him. 

She waited until she dared not lose further time in wait- 
ing, and still he did not turn. Was it the tarantula which 
fascinated him, or the rattlesnake opening wide jaws upon 
him from its bottle? 

She made her way slowly and with difficulty across the 
room and touched his sleeve. ‘I want to speak to you,” 
she said, lamely enough. 

He started, and turned to her a pair of unhappy gray 
eyes. “You!” he stammered, in a voice quite different 
from his own. ‘‘ You!” 

As if, instead of a gentle tender-hearted girl, she had been 
a monster in whose sight suffering caused rapture, she drew 
confidence, happiness, triumph, from the misery of his look. 

“I only want to ask you one question,” she said, with 
perfect self-possession now. And yet she did not need to 

ask. His look had told her all that she cared to know. 
Why disturb the past, since the future was before them—the 
beautiful, radiant, dazzling future? 

‘Let us get out of this crush,” he said, in a voice none 
the less joyful for its quiet moderation, ‘‘ There seems to 
be a space outside the door.” 

The move was skilfully accomplished, but still she did 
not put her question; wherefore he, nothing loath, spoke 
instead. 

* Do you remember.” he said, ‘‘ that day in the House?” 

‘I did not see you.” 

“No. Miss King saw me. 
heard—” 

“Yes, I did hear. I remember.” 

‘That day in the House, then—I looked at you every 
minute—” 

““ Yes—oh yes.” 

They laughed excitedly. When was ever conversation 
so fraught with interest, so sparkling with wit? 

“I made up my mind that day,” the young man con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that the trouble between us should be removed in 
spite of everything. Then, being here afterward and see- 
ing how many blunders were made, it occurred to me that 
perhaps you might have written me, after all. Since then I 
have been — for you everywhere to ask you if it were 
so, but you were invisible until this morning, when, just as 
I was deciding that you must have left the city, I saw you.” 

* But why didn’t you speak to me at once, on the spot?” 

**T thought it was your wish that I should not. You 
would not look at me.” 

‘*T was trying not to look for you.” 

**Can it be possible that you have wanted to look for me?” 

“ A—a little—at first. After that day in the House. If 
Margaret had not seen you to-day, I should not have known 
of your being here. But she told me, and I was coming to 
ask you the very question that you had intended asking 
me.” 

The young man had turned his broad back upon the stair- 
ase and the throngs of travellers who were going up or 
down. To him and to his obscured companion the passing 
people were as nothing; to the passing people they were a 
case of he and she perhaps, but of far less interest than any 
one of the sights which they had come forth to see. 

He raised an arm ever so slightly toward ber, but let it fall 
~ his side again, after which he put it resolutely behind 

iim. 

‘* You did write, then?” he said, positively, joyfully. 

“Yes,” she answered, all unconscious of the arm; ‘I 
wrote at once. I thought I addressed the note, but perhaps 
I did not. I am swre I posted it—at least, I know { peut 
something. Since I have seen the idiotic things that people 
do, I cannot be sure of myself. Anything is possible.” 

“The fault was mine,” he said, ‘“‘in asking you not to 
write if you could not forgive me. I had some stupid idea 
that I should be better able to endure a silent refusal than to 
see it in your writing. So, when no reply came, I thought 
that wasareply. And I have wasted—thrown away—three 
whole weeks of — good life. I grudge them now, though 
an hour ago I would cheerfully have given away three years 


I thought you might have 


When Margaret presently descended the stairs, she found 
the two still absorbed in conversation. It required no pen- 
etration on her part to discover the result of the interview. 
She came toward them in advance of her escort, with con- 
gratulations expressed in all her pretty face and merry man- 
ner. 

Helen was transfigured. 


“ Allow me to introduce to you, 
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Margaret,” she said, with sparkling eyes, “‘ the two stupidest 
— in the whole world.” 

argaret raised her hands, as in defence. “ Consider what 

my standard must be!” she la . “TL have just been 
through the Dead-letter Office.” 

‘‘T am afraid we must still claim the distinction,” an- 
swered the radiant young man. 

** The stupidest,” retorted M: . mischievously, “and 

the happiest! Then follow me. You shall go into the mu- 


seum, and be put on exhibition with the other curiosities of 
the department.” 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From Our Own CornesPonpenr. } 


IOLET in all its manifold tones and shades is the most 

conspicuous color in spring millinery, the first-fruits of 
which have just been despatched to the Riviera. The same 
hue predominates also in the flowers that adorn the bonnets, 
which consist mainly of orchids, irises, lilacs, azaleas, and 
petunias. Asa complement to the violet in the trimmings a 
variety of green shades appear among the new straw hats. 
Preparatory to the actual advent of spring, furs and jewels 
are gradually disappearing from hats, and lighter demi-season 
materials are coming in. Some very pretty evening and 
theatre hats are of gold lace, with a waved or fluted edge, 
which develops at the back into a sort of cape that is sup- 
ported by the Greek knot of the hair beneath. The chouz of 
velvet or ribbon, with or without an aigrette, tufts of flowers, 
and tiny clusters of plumes are now more often to be placed 
at the side than at the middle of the hat. 

‘The size and importance of sleeves of gowns maintain the 
vogue of small capes, which vary little in shape. There is 
one distinct novelty, however, among spring wrappings, and 
that is what is called a oe jacket. The front and back 
fall straight, pleated in rather narrow pleats, while the sides 
are half-adjusted ; it has either a sort of half-sleeve or else it 
has no sleeves at all, those of the dress appearing instead. 
The addition of half-sleeves makes it a more useful garment. 

It seems utterly absurd that one single sleeve should con- 
sume twice as much material as the entire body of the cor- 
sage, yet this is actually often the case. But there are in- 
dications of a reaction, and the better class of dressmakers, 
while still strongly emphasizing sleeves, rely for their ef- 
fects less on abnormal quantities of stuff than on ingenious 
arrangements of drapery and the cunning disposal of pleats 
and gathers. Sleeves of a different fabric from the dress 
will continue in favor for spring, and among these velvet 
keeps its place in association with substantial woollens and 
silks, as well as with the lighter crépons, silk muslins, gauzes, 
and grenadines. With dark or half-dark materials the vel- 
vet for sleeves and accessories may be light or medium in 
shade. This combination of a lighter velvet with a darker 
material makes a comparatively dressy toilette, suitable for 
a variety of occasions. More subdued in style are the silks 
of a dark or medium shade, in which the sleeves and part of 
the corsage are of velvet of the same or a darker shade. 
When contrasting velvet sleeves are under consideration, 
velvet gowns must be made an exception. Some attempts 
have been made to use shaded velvet sleeves in solid-colored 
velvet gowns, and the effect is distressingly heavy and 
clumsy. Soft silks, glossy satin merveilleux and peau de soie, 
silk crépon, or silk muslin are the fabrics which best relieve 
dark or medium velvets. 

The toilettes in preparation for the mid-Lent receptions 
are comparatively simple, a simplicity that is relieved, in 
some cases, by fine embroideries in gold and silver threads 
and jewels, or by jewelled epaulettes or other ornaments. 
A certain number have a tablier of a different fabric in 
the skirt, a very décolleté corsage, with a bertha of antique 
lace, and Lavalliére sleeves consisting of triple puffs of the 
same material as the tablier, which is usually a light broché 
or embroidered silk. 

Let me cite a few examples. To begin with, here is a 
semi-dress toilette for dinners and evening a made 
of black satin brocaded in pink. The short-trained skirt is 
lined with pink silk, a pleating of which shows the merest 
trifle below the edge of the skirt. The skirt is close at the 
front and sides, flaring slightly toward the bottom, with 
the train mounted in two double Watteau pleats. The 
corsage is cut down in a square front and back, and the 
fronts are parted, forming an elongated V opening, which is 
occupied by pink velvet in three rounded fan pleats that 
meet in a point at the lower end; the short pink velvet 
sleeves are full about the top, but almost close-fitling toward 
the elbow; the top of the corsage is framed by a bias band 
of velvet lightly draped, with tiny chour to mark the angles 
of the square; long gloves of pinkish-gray Suéde, and black 
satin slippers, with open-worked black silk stockings. 

Less young and more rich than the preceding toilette is 
one of medium light heliotrope satin, strewn with detached 
embroidered motafs in darker heliotrope silk and gold and 
silver threads. The trained skirt flares very little at the 
front, but expands in the train, which is formed by six 
large round fan pleats; this train has not an atom of stiffen- 
ing in the hem. The low corsage is of velvet, opening at 
the front on a drapery of the embroidered satin, and clasped 
with a jewelled clasp at the waist; the drapery is carried 
about the neck, heading a bertha of Alencon lace, and caught 
here and there with knots of velvet held in small clasps of 
brilliants. The short sleeves are of a draped bell shape, 
with a frill of Alencon underneath. A little head-dress to 
accompany this gown is a puff composed of a scrap of vel- 
vet and of lace, with a white aigrette at the centre, the 
whole fastened with a diamond ornament. Long gloves of 
ivory-white Suéde, and heliotrope satin slippers with stock- 
ings to match. 

A cream-white satin gown has its trained skirt ed 
two narrow waved ruffles of dull-gold velours, with a frill 
of ivory guipure lace between. The satin corsage is dé- 
colleté, with a drapery of velours about the neck, from 
which droops deep guipure de Venise lace, falling low on 
the chest and back, and caught up on the shoulders to form 
epaulettes above balloon sleeves of the velours. The hair 
is dressed a la greeque, with a diadem of buttercups strewn 
with diamond poten sed 

Most of the gowns worn by very young girls, even for the 
most elaborate occasions, are of the light weollens, crépons 
and others, in white and light tints. For young ladies a few 
years older the gowns are of the simpler silks, or of tulles 
and gauzes, with ribbon sashes and butterfly knots. Young 
ladies who are not inveterate dancers and only indulge in 
the pastime incidentally wear a trained skirt, and the toilette 
is not only of richer materials, but admits of more variety in 
the arrangement of the corsage and trimming. 

EMMELINE 
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Phen ney eco aye Ay card on the ny for each Ad the ladies. Your 
nite correct, except that we won « 1 
Mr. Smith,” or “ My dear Miss wn,” instead of * My deer Trew ‘In 
bnsiness letters use figures instead of writing out the number and date. 
Farew Zonr.—For r silver wedding have your invitations printed 
on silver cards, etc. the other occasion your own ideas cannot be 


as upon. 
nquiner.—You may invite to a ten women upon whom yon have never 
called, but to no other function. It would be more 
= who “nae ~ be = firat to bow. ae ee 

NIPS. — ie finger-bow! from the plate, and put it at on : 
after using, dry your fingers on your ome Bow Ba mention the pert 
son's — when yon are formally introduced. Send knife and fork with 
your plate. 

Tour.—Rip and press the neckties, and join the pieces in “hit-or- 

Mest ry J ay ill mak 

na, BE. 8.—Your will make a stylish skirt for int 
binck satin, Wait for later styles before calting your — Nd 4 Fad me 
gns about on the surface of a fabric, 


-- ge 4 or 

. —For your boy of three years make dresses of Chambéry or 

o— oe peer bee age pay front ae to the wais with a 
g the sides back ; aleo have box-pleated waists 

of fear ol tld ans exert — for afternoon Gresen af white —_ 

00k or o . abont blouse and surpli 

Tork HA. A rplice wairts in the New 

Sunsortner.—Have 2 dresses for the morning, and whi = 
bric and nainsook for the afternoon. Make them Ieayieh-Jooking: bby 
having box-pleated waists with a torned-over collar. There is firere 
change to be made at his age. Get him a Leghorn hat for best, and a 

muslin warh hat for every day. . 

Weet.—Put your boy of five years in sailor suits with short breeches. 
Have the Galatea cottons for every-day wear, and biue and white flannels 
for betier use. The boy of three should have pleated frocks like that de- 
scribed to A. L. M.” For travelling in the spring get them blue flannel 
sailor suits, that for the smaller boy having a skirt and blouse. Feather 
trimming hike sample is little used. Make your net dress in Empire style, 
bangrg Swat below the bust on a fitted slip of black satin. 

J. J. K.—Make the short French skirt reaching just below the knee for 
gee girl of four and a half yeara Belted waists with a deep bertha are 
n = favor for high-necked dresses and for low dresses worn with a 
guimpe. Sailor blouses with gathered or kilted skirt, and the box-pleat- 

scribed to “ A. L. M.,” will suit your large boy of two years. 
Mes. P.—India and China silks will be worn again, bui ganze, grena- 
dine, and crépon dresses are ded in pref by the fashionable 
ome HMak 
wa H.—Make the black dotted Swiss with a slight! red skirt four 
and a half or five yards wide. Have a surplice walet and fall sleeves not 
lined. Make an Empire dress of your Brussels net. Get a round black 
cloth cape for your mother. Trim with a black satin collarette and milli- 
ners’ folds of the same. 

Mas. J. B. S.—Do not change the shape of your velvet baaque, but add 
velvet puffs on the sleeves from armhole to elbow, and have a Derby cape 
of the same, as described in New York Fashions of this number of the 
Bazar. Make your China silk with a surplice waist, large sleeves, and 
rae aap So zonte — ¥ ‘ie e — with black Bourdon lace 
pa ow the collar in two a, ave t an 
ribbon two inches and a half wide. a ee 

Aw Apniexe.—Cat off your Directoire basque, and wear it with a wide 
satin girdle as a round Directoire waist. Use some black Bourdon lace 
and jet on the neck and revers. Press out the pleats in the skirt, and 
gore it. Do not alter a cloth dress at this end of the winter. Manners 
and Social Usages is a good book on etiquette. : 

Camitta.—The shops are full of capes partly of lace or passementerie, 
and partly of satin. A cape falling to the waist is far better than the 
high-shouldered mantle you suggest. The shorter habit waist turned 
back from a vest of black satin is newer than the long coat mentioned. 

Etta B.—Take ont the shirring, but do not shorten the polonaise, as it 
is for an elderly lady. Put revers up the front and a jabot of black lace. 

C. A. B.—Emerald-green or else purple velvet will trim your brown 
comp prouiy. 

E. A.—For the travelling dress for June get tan or navy-hine sacking, 
and make by the design Fig. 8 on page 158 of Bazar No. 8 Trim with 
black satin ribbon. at is a very popular model. Get one of the new 
smooth mixtures of silk and wool for a «pring dress for a lady of forty-five 
years. Make with a Directoire waist, round or pointed, with large revers 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. Have smoked pearl buttons. Use round 
point lace. Valenciennes is little used this season. 

Orecon.—Get brown or bine sacking or serge for a travelling dress for 
visiting the fair, and later for sketching in the hills. Designs for making 
are given in the New York Fashions. A checked wool ulster will be 
more useful than a black silk travelling cloak. Have one of the new silk 
and wool mixtures in which heliotrope is the prevailing color; then get 
a glacé surah showing green mostly, but shot with pink, These, with a 
stri challi and a pretty gingham dress, will make a neat outfit. 

“Wear Inquiey.”—Get a biack or tan-colored cloth cape, quite full, 
reaching about to the waist, and trimmed with a collar and shoulder ruffles 
fu. 5 T—Crepe de © 

. -—Creépe de Chine is suitable for a widow in first mourning. 
Make it with sleeves of English crape, and put folds of the latter poimene- | 
~~ skirt. — = p a = uze are thin materials for mourning 

resses, Make a challi dress with surplice waist and puffed sleeves 
Trim the skirt with bands of gros sein ribbon. ¥ me 

Jane.—Get wool crépon for the Commencement drers of a girl dressing 
in mourning. Make a full round waist banded with ribbons below the 
belt. You can buy ready-made a Swiss belt of these ribbons. Have 
ange teense sleeves close below the elbow trimmed around with ribbon, 
Make the skirt slightly flaring, trimmed with five ribbon ruffles, each two 
inches wide. For the spring woollen dress have a double-breasted waist, 
with round basque reaching just over the hips. Puta brown satin chemi- 
— ~~ collar inside the open V. Stitch the edges, and use no other 
trimming. 

Ienoramvs.—At a formal evening reception wear evening dress, not 
necessarily décolleté, but without a bonnet. Make shoulder seams five 
inches long if adopting the 1830 style, but only four inches for other 
waists. You shonid consalt a dictionary for pronunciations. 

Mus. R. M. S.—Ketain the widow's cap as long as you like. There is 
no fixed rule in regard to it. Make a crépe de Chine dress by hints above 
to“ M.S. T.” Line the skirt with silk, gathering it at the top all around. 
— of a “ Gloria silk,” get a lustrous wool fabric and trim with crape 

olds. 

Peorta.—The black surah trimmed with Bourdon lace and jet will make 
a nice dress for church and rye: As you can wear purple, get an 
épingeline or repped wool of a light violet shade, and muke like the 
epring gown with ribbon and lace illustrated on 144 of Bazar No. 8. 

t gray puckered crépon for another gown, and trim with satin ribbons 
around the skirt by a design in the same Bazar. You are well supplied 
in wraps and in blouses. Make your foulard with a round waist and lace 
epuniettes. Use the dotted silk for an afternoon gown, with pink crape 
under black lace down the front. Find a design on page 145 oft the Bazar 


just quoted. 
dreases have the belted blouse and circular 





A. B. C.—The newest 
coat skirt described in New York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 
Use black satin ribbon for trimming. 

Devorxe.—Make your sacking dress with either a blazer with Derby 
collar or an Eton jacket to wear over blouses. For the closer waist read 
about a blue serge belted waist with half-circle coat skirt in New York 
Fashi of this ber of the Bazar. 

Pansy.—The lady sits on the left when the gentleman drives. Use 
almond meal for whitening your hands, but do not wish to destroy the 
plumpness, which is a beauty. 

Beru.—A white mull dress for a girl of fifteen shonid have a full waist 
shirred in yoke shape, slightly low about the throat, with a drooping ruffle 
around the neck, and belied with ribbon. Large bishop sleeves are sbirred 
around the wrist. The full straight skirt is simply hemmed. 

. C. T.—Trim a widow’s black silk dress with bias folde of the silk 
headed by milliners’ folds. The Russian blouse will still be worn. Read 
about capes and jackets in recent numbers of the Bazar. 

‘1mes.—Place the mirror under the flowers. Eat stewed toma- 
toes with a spoon, and nse a fork for and corn, Place the glasses on 
the right of the plates. It is uuusual to pro 4 toast to a young lady 
ata dinner; in retarn she mast speak her thanks briefly. Heve a gath- 
ered turban made of the material of your boy's coat, or else get a shirred 
sy hat of pen pa of An 7 

nxtous.—For combin wi r gray silk get satin surah, 
either plain or shot, or striped with: pink and black.” Uae narrow jet 
edgings instead of steel trimming. 

‘Miss Inquisrtrve.”—The Empire dress will be becoming to you. For 
your spring dress use the design Bee Pam 36 ot Bases °o.8 An 
article called “‘ Pleasant Pastimes,” in Bazar No. 3, has useful suggestions 
for you. "A writing-table or cabinet is called on escritoire. You will find 
information about Pasteur and Kocb in any library among modern sci- 
entific works. 

Aw Annvat Sussoriner.—Both the oa you mention are of the 
highest standing in their profession, /.8 to your other q , there are 
always differences of opinion in such matters; and it is impos- 
sible for us to discriminate. 





To was an air 
of suppressed ex 
citement about Mrs. 
Smithers and Mr. Ped 
agog as they sat down 
to bre Something had happened but just what that 
something was no one as yet knew, although the Genial Old 
Gentleman had a sort of notion as to what it was. 

Pedagog has been good-natured enough for an engaged 
man for nearly a week now,” he whispered to the Idiot, who 
had asked fim what he supposed was up, ‘‘and I have a 
half idea that Mrs. 8. has at last brought him to the point of 
proposing 

It's the other way, I imagine,” returned the Idiot. 

You don’t really think she has rejected him, do you?” 
queried the Genial Old Gentleman. 

Oh no; not by a great deal. I mean that I think it very 
ikely that he has brought her to the point. This is leap- 
year, you know, said the Idiot 

Well, if I were a betting man, which I haven't been 

e night before last, I'd lay you a wager that they're en 
gaged said the old gentleman 

I'm glad you've given up betting,” rejoined the Idiot, 

I'm sure I'd take the bet if you offered it—and 
then I believe I'd lose 
** We are to have Philadelphia spring chickens this morn 
ing, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Smithers, beaming upon all at the 
table ‘Isa special treat 4 

Which we all appreciate, my dear Mrs. Smithers,” ob- 

served the Idiot, with a courteous bow to his landlady. 

And, by-the-way, why is it that Philadelphia spring chick 
ens do not appear until autumn, do you suppose? Is it be 
cause Philadelphia spring doesn’t come around until it is 
sutumn everywhere else?” 

No, I think not,” said the Doctor. ‘‘I think it is be- 

uuse Philadelphia spring chickens are not sufficiently bard- 
ened to be able to stand the strain of exportation much be- 
fore September, or else Philadelphia people do not get so 
sated with such delicacies as to permit any of the crop to go 
into other than Philadelphia markets before that period. 
For my part, I simply love them.” 

So do I,” said the Idiot; “and if Mrs. Smithers will 
pardon me for expressing a preference for any special part 
of the piéce de résistance, I will state to her that if, in help- 
ing me, she will give me two drumsticks, a pair of second 
joints, and plenty of the white meat, I shall be very hap- 
Py 

“You ought to have said so yesterday,” said the School 
master, with a surprisingly genial laugh. ‘‘Then Mrs. 
Smithers could have prepared an individual chicken for 
you 

‘*That would be too much,” returned the Idiot, “and I 
should really hesitate to eat too much spring chicken. I 


ak fast 


** because 


“MRS. 58. BROUGHT HIM TO THE POINT OF PROPOSING.” 


never did it in my life, and don’t know 
what the effect would be. Would it be 
harmful, Doctor?” 

**I really do not know how it would 
be,” answered the Doctor. ‘In all my 
wide experience I have never found a 
case of the kind.” 

“It’s very rarely that one gets too 
much spring chicken,” said Mr. White- 
choker. ‘‘I haven't had any experience 
with patients, as my friend the Doctor 
has; but I have lived in many boarding- 
houses, and I have never yet known of 
any one even getting enough.” 

** Well, perhaps we shall have all we 
want this morning,” said Mrs. Smithers. 
“I hope so, at any rate, for I wish this 
day to be a memorable one in our home. 
Mr. Pedagog has something to tell you. 
John, will you announce it now?” 

*‘Did you hear that?” whispered the 
Idiot. ‘‘ She called him ‘ John.’’ 

** Yes,” said the Genial Old Gentleman. 
**T didn’t know Pedagog had a first name 
before.” 

** Certainly, my dear—that is, my very 
dear Mrs. Smithers,” stammered the 
School-master, getting red in the face. 
“The fact is, gentlemen—ahem!—I—er 
—we—er—that is, of course—er—Mrs. 
Smithers has—er—ahem!—Mrs. Smithers 
has asked me to be her—I—er—I should 
say I have asked Mrs. Smithers to be my 
husb—my wife, and—er—she—” 

**Hoorah!” cried the Idiot, jomping 
up from the table and grasping Mr. Peda- 
gog by the hand. ‘‘Hoorah! You've got 
in ahead of us, old man, but we are just 
as glad when we think of your good for- 
tune. Your gain may be our loss; but 
what of that where the happiness of our 
dear landlady is at stake?” 

Mrs. Smithers glanced coyly at the Id- 
iot and smiled. 

“Thank you,” said the School-master. 

‘*You are welcome,” said the Idiot. 
“Mrs. Smithers, you will also permit me 
to felicitate you upon this happy event. 
I, who have so often differed with Mr. 
Pedagog upon matters of human know- 
ledge, am forced to admit that upon this occasion he has 
shown such eminently good sense that you are fortunate in- 
deed to haye won him.” 

“ Again I thank you,” said the School-master. ‘‘ You are 

a very sensible person yourself, 

my dear Idiot; perhaps my fail- 

ure to appreciate you at times 

in the past has been due to your 

brilliant qualities, which eo 

so dazzled me that I have been 
unable to see you as you really 
are. 

‘*Here are the chickens,” 
said Mrs. Smithers. 

** Ah!” ejaculated the Idiot. 
** What lucky fellows we are, 
to be sure! I hope, Mrs. 
Smithers, now that Mr. Peda- 
gog has cut us all out, you will 
at least be a sister to the rest 
of us, and let us live at home.” 

“There is to be no change,” 
said Mrs. Smithers—‘‘ at least, 
I hope not—except that Mr. 
Pedagog will take a more act- 
ive part in the management of 
our home.” 

“I don’t envy him that,” 
said the Idiot. ‘‘ We shall be 
severe critics, and it will be 
hard work for him to manage 
affairs better than you have 
done, Mrs. Smithers.’ 

**Mary, get me a larger cup 
for the Idiot's coffee,” said 
Mrs. Smithers. 

**Let’s all retire from busi- 
ness,” suggested the Idiot, after 
the other guests had expressed 
their satisfaction with the turn 
affairs had taken. ‘‘ Let's re- 
tire from business, and change 
the Smithers Home for Board- 
ers into an Educational Institu- 
tion.” 

‘*For what purpose?” que- 
ried the Bibliomaniac. 

“Everything is so lovely 
now,” explained the Idiot,“ that 
I feel as though I never wanted 
to leave the house in, even 
to win a fortune. If we turn 
it into a college and instruct 
youth, we n never go out- 
side the front door excepting 
for pleasure.” 

** Where will the money and 
the instructors come from?” 
asked Mr. Whitechoker. 

*‘Money? From pupils; and 
after we get agoing maybe 
somebody will endow us. As 
for instructors, I think we know 
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See pe eee Ueieeaiy thane Fobese Aaa 
instance: agog’s Unive .—John lagog, ; 
Alonzo B. Whitechoker, Chaplain; Mrs. Smithers- 

Matron. For Professor of Belles-lettres, the Bi 

assisted by the Poet; Medical Lectures by Dr. C: 5 
Chemistry taught by our genial friend who oceasionally im- 
bibes; Chair in General Information, your humble servant. 
Why, we would be overrun with pupils and money in less 
than a year.” 

“A very good idea,” returned Mr. Ped “T have 
often thought that a nice little school could be started here 
to advantage, though I must confess that I had different 
ideas on the subject of the instructors. You, my dear Idiot, 


“*HOORAH! CRIED THE IDIOT, GRASPING MR. PEDAGOG BY THE HAND.” 


would be a great deal more useful as a Professor Emeri 
tus.” 
**Hm!” said the Idiot. 
doubt I should like it. 
Pedagog?” 

* He is a professor who is paid a salary for doing nothing.” 

The whole table joined in a laugh, the Idiot included. 

“‘By Jove! Mr. Pedagog,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak, “‘you are just dead right about that. That's the 
place of places for me. Salary and nothing to do! Oh, 
how I'd love it!” 

The rest of the breakfast was eaten in silence. The spring 
chickens were too good and too plentiful to admit of much 
waste of time in conversation. At the conclusion of the 
meal the Idiot rose from the table, and, after again congrat- 
ulating Mr. Pedagog and his fiancée, announced that he was 
going to see his employer. 

‘**On Sunday?” queried Mrs. Smithers. 

“Yes; I want him to write me a recommendation as a 
man who can do nothing beautifully.” 

“And why, pray?” asked Mr. Pedagog. 

“I'm going to apply to the trustees of Columbia College 
the first thing to-morrow morning for an Emeritus Profess- 
orship, for if anybody can do nothing and draw money for 
it gracefully, I'm the man. Wall Street is too wearing on 
my nerves,” he replied. 

And in a moment he was gone. 

‘*T like him,” said Mrs, Smithers. 

“So do I,” said Mr. Pedagog. 
ramus he thinks he is.” 


“It sounds mighty well. I’ve no 
What is a Professor Emeritus, Mr. 


“He isn’t half the igno- 


TELEGRAMS. 


tae inventions of this most ingenious century multiply 
so rapidly that one 
“doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow,” 

and yet the earlier ones, the pioneers of this great march of 
progress, are still comparatively young. When, but little 
more than a score of years ago, Professor Morse had the 
extraordinary gratification of seeing a statue erected in his 
own honor, and after the ceremony of unveiling his bronze 

resentment, received an ovation from the citizens of New 

York in the old Academy of Music, telegraphy was still in 
the vigor of youthful maturity as age is counted with men. 
Among the crowds who filled the building was a charming 
matron who, when a young girl, had the pleasure of sending 
the first communication transmitted over the wires. It was 
a brief, devout acknowledgment of the Divine Power that 
had endowed His creature with the ability, the genius, to 
work this seeming miracle, and in the very language of 
Scripture itself, the new instrument carried the words, 
** What hath God wrought!” 

Since that first message how have the slender wires multi- 
plied, how intimately have they become a part of daily I'fe, 
so necessary that one cannot imagine how the world ever 
got along without its daily budget of news from its every 
quarter. Telephones are superseding the telegraph in many 
ways, but until some new marvel shal! annihilate space we 
cannot afford to disdain the elder invention. It has wrought 
more than ever was dreamed of or intended, and perhaps 
some of its beg ge not always for the best. It is 
gravely contended the new methods of saving time 
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and despatching business more rapidly are 
but adding to the weight of cares of men in 
every profession and calling; that matters 
crowding in at all hours and demanding 
prompt attention are far more confusing and 
exacting than the leisurely methods of half 
a century ago, when the mail brought its 
daily quota of letters, which could be exam- 
ined deliberately, pondered over, and plans 
evolved with mature thought. 

Not alone in the busy world, but in the 
calm of home and social surroundings, has 
the telegraph been over-zealous. Too often 
do the long letters or the hasty yet affection- 
ate notes fail to come and soften the loneli- 
ness caused by the absence of loved ones. 
Telegrams so vague as to be misleading, or 
so brief that their very curtness wounds, take 
the place of letters, and the excuse for epis- 
tolary laziness is quite ready in the words, 
“You had my telegram, and it would have 
been old news to write at length afterwards.” 
As though even cipher messages, with their 
closely packed meanings, could ever be other 
than pressed flowers, with indeed a faint 
fragrance, a suggestive hint of personality, 
but far from the living blooms full of the 
heart’s freshness and dewy with the tender- 
ness of love or friendship. 

If this sort of thing is to become a habit, 
then there must be a new department added 
to the many already in our schools, in order 
that the art of writing telegrams should be 
carefully cultivated. The first message was 
perfect in its brevity and appropriateness, 
but the myriads which followed have wan- 
dered far from its elegant simplicity. The 
tendency to ‘‘spill over” (if this inelegant 
but expressive Americanism be allowed) is 
nowhere seen in more active force than in 
many telegrams, so full are they of what 
_— be wisely omitted—so va:;ue, elusive, 
and confusing as to necessary details. Some 
rash beings hove been known to attempt 
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elaborate witticisms through this unsatisfac- 
tory, erring medium, and have only succeeded 
in being thought unutterably stupid by their 
helpless victims. Not many jokers receive 
so prompt a response as did the man who 
facetiously wi to his wife, ‘‘ What did 
ou have for breakfast, and how is the 
by?” Her reply, ‘“‘ Buckwheat cakes and 
the measles,” for aptness and conciseness, 
may rank with that other old story of Cesar 
and his ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

But there is one species of telegram which 
calls for expansion of heart if not of phrase. 
There is too often a cruelty in the messages 
sent to those upon whom sorrow falls sud- 
denly, a briefness almost brutal with which 
the overpowering tidings are announced, 
that cannot be too deeply condemned. To 
send three words, which, indeed, tell all the 
dreadful truth, and to fail to use the other 
seven to soften the blow, has been done sim- 
ply because the sender could think of nothing 
else to add. Surely a moment’s thought, an 
instant’s putting of one’s self in the position 
of receiving such news, might have conferred 
fluency upon stolidity itself. 

This gives a helpful hint towards the train- 
ing for writing colaaremne as they should be. 
Let us isolate ourselves from our own sug- 

tive surroundings, banish momentarily all 
ntelligent helps, and see what impression our 
message makes upon a mind totally unpre- 
pared for its reception, and then modify, 
suppress, or add, to make it really useful or 
sympathetic, as the case may require. 


THE AMETHYST. 


6 te Oriental gem is a rare substance, 
violet in hue, tinted with red, and pre- 
senting unusually brilliant lustre. Among 
the crown jewels of France are three superb 
specimens. An ancient engraving upon one 
of these precious stones represents Antonia, 


A SPRING BONNET,.—(Sze Pace 200.) 
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daughter of Mark Antony and wife of Drusus, 
‘‘a very charming and beautiful rm, 
who embodied in herself all the glory and 
sorrow of her time.” She is represented as 
the goddess Ceres, bearing a horn of plenty. 

The National Library of France has charge 
of another, said to have been engraved by 
Dioscorides. This is one of four noted works 
mentioned by Pliny. 


WORTH COSTUME AND VIROT 
HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 
a series of elegant costumes which we 
publish from week to week will form 
one day a valuable album of the fashions of 
the end of the nineteenth century. This col- 
lection, while it has historical value, serves 
also as a guide to our readers in composing 
their toilettes. Most of the costumes are ex- 
tremely rich, but there are in them a simplic- 
ity and good taste that make them appropri- 
ate models for those far more modest. The 
costume in this number is certainly fertile in 
useful suggestions. It is made of blue velvet 
in the model, but it can be of wool or of silk 
without loss of grace. The waist has an ap- 
pliqué of cream guipure in front under a 
short jacket pleated to show the lace. Jet 
fringe edges the curve of the jacket, and 
trims it very richly. The stock-collar and 
irdle are of satin of the same blue shade. 
The mutton-leg sleeves are without trim- 
ming. The full skirt, slightly long at the 
back, has three narrow ruffles headed by a 
flat fold. 

The large round hat which completes this 
toilette is of black braid with an edge of: 
fancy open braid around the brim. Inside 
the brim is accordion-pleated velvet. Two 
black plumes and an aigrette with a strass 
buckle are placed toward the front. The 
crown is banded with velvet. 
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CaapTer IX.— Continued.) 
THE COUSINS. 


RE yon, then, a Christian?” The manof the Turf turned 
fi upon her fiercely. 

She hesitated. *‘‘ No,” she said, “I am not, though I have 
sometimes been tempted; but I have brought up my daugh- 
ter in freedom of the Law. She knows nothing about it.” 

‘* Is she a Christian?” 

“T have never asked her. It is for her to choose any 
form of faith that best satisfies her soul. I have brought 
her up, I say, in absolute freedom. She knows no law ex- 
cept the law of brotherly love.” 

‘That is our Law as well, cousin,” said the Merchant, 
gently. 

‘You have taught her to despise her own People,” said 
the other, roughly. 

“What she may have learned from books and papers and 
the common talk I know not. I have not talked with her 
about the People at all. If the People are despised by the 
world, perhaps she despises them—l do not know and I do 
not care. I have left her to form her own conclusions—her 
own prejudices, if you please—on this as in everything else. 
But, indeed, I know not why I should be defending my own 
conduct or explaining it or allowing you to discuss it. Let 
this conversation cease.” 

‘‘One moment!"—the man of the Turf pushed aside his 
softer brother—*‘‘] must and will speak! We are of the 
same family—the girl belongs to us. I will speak, brother! 
I say, cousin”—he turned upon Madame with alarmin 
fierceness—‘* that you have done badly; you have done fool 
ishly. You cannot separate yourself from your own Peo- 
ple.” Her husband bad uttered the same warning twenty 
years before. ‘‘ You cannot; you may try, but it is impos- 
sible. We are stamped with the seal of the race, so that 
everybody as we pass along the street may cry out if he 
likes, ‘Jew! Jew! Jew!’” The old fierceness of his race, 
which has never died out in the Spanish Jew, blazed up in 
this man. Madame Elveda listened—constrained to listen 
by his passion. Could one have believed that this quiet- 
looking, middle-aged person could become suddenly so ve- 
hement? ‘*‘Jew! Jew!’” he cried, ‘* they did yell after us 
in the old days when your grandfather lived in the Roman 
Ghetto; but they don’t any longer. No, no —tables are 
turned. They whisper softly after us, ‘There goes the Jew, 
the rich Jew, the clever Jew, the great Jew, the powerful 
Jew!’” 

“Rich and powerful,” murmured the Merchant. 

‘“ Why, we are marching to the front in everything. Who 
gets rich in business? The Jew. Everywhere the Jew 
beats the dull-witted Christian. Who controls the financial 
world? The ew.” 

**The financial world,” said the Merchant, ‘‘is the whole 
world.” 

““Who are the best at everything? The Jews. Your 
People—the People you despise—you/ Before long the 
whole world will be ours. Until this century we have never 
had our chance. Now it has come. And such a time, when 
the last great triumph of the People is beginning, you choose 
for teaching your daughter—you /—to despise her own— 
the conquering race!” 

Mr. Aldebert Angelo held up his hand and shook his head. 
Madame Elveda made no reply at all. The man frightened 
her with his vehemence. She wanted him to go; she wanted 
to sit down and think about it. The speaker suorted, and 
went on: 

“Call yourself a Moor! Gar-r-r! All the world knows 
and laughs. Why”—he took up a hand-glass that lay upon 
the table, and beld it before her face brutally—‘‘ what does 
that tell you? What does it cry aloud? Moor? No; but 
Jew! Jew! Jew! Jewess! Jewess! Jewess! You to be 
ashamed of your race? You to hide the truth of her birth 
from your own daughter? You to make the girl ashamed of 
her father?” 

‘‘Enough said,” his brother interposed. ‘Our cousin 
will follow her own course. Meantime, cousin, think over 
what I have said. My brother is hasty, but he means well, 
and he is quite right. Now just think a bit; we've called in 
friendliness. And listen!” He held up a forefinger of ad- 
monition. ‘‘Overhaul your investments, cousin. If you 
find any doubtful things, sell out—sell out—sell out. Inquire 
into your foreign shares—there is danger—there is danger 
everywhere. Ol! no one knows how riches take wings and 
fly—all of a sudden—the savings of a century—of genera- 
tions—the industry of a lifetime—gone—gone—gone! Cous- 
in, take care. Miod—I know—I ores heard things—I give 
you warning. Mind, I say; I have heard things; I speak 
not lightly when money is in question.” 

Madame El veda bowed coldly. She could not find a word 
of friendliness for her cousins, who wanted nothing of her, 
but came to warn and help her because they were cousins. 

Her unwelcome visitors turned and walked out of the 
room, the man of the Turf first. At the door the Merchant 
stopped and returned. 

* Cousin,” he said, solemnly. ‘‘ Heed my warning. I say 
that I have heard things from Paris, where you have cousins 
on your husband's side, and I have correspondents and busi- 
ness friends. Look into your affairs, I entreat you, without 
delay. What I have heard is but rumor. Only look into 
your affairs. Appoint some one to over and look into 
things. Good heavens! Such a noble—such a princely 
fortune! Cousin! Blood is thicker than water. Let us 
age) fortune—for yourself.” 

‘My affairs—thank you—hbave been settled for twent 
zoe _ My agent has nothing to do but to receive the divi- 

ends. 

He bowed, spread his hands, shook his head, and walked 
away. 

When the door closed, Madame Elveda took up a small 
hand-glass thut lay upon the table and looked at her own 
face in it 

* Yes,” she murmured, “ the man was right. Jewess!— 
Jewess!—Jewess! All the world can see. No disguise can 
change the face. Always the same face!—the same face 
through all the ! It is on Egyptian monuments four 
thousand years old—always the same face—the same stamp 
upon it, ust Francesca know? Albu, the contractor—the 
man who supplied bacon—the Jew who sold bacon—to the 
British army—Albu, the Jew! I have given her a better 
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ancestor, Elveda, the Moor—the statesman—the 


pretended 
Catholic. And yet—” Again she looked at the glass. ‘* Yet 
all the world—whatever I have pretended—must know— 
must know ”—she hurled the glass into the fireplace, where 
it broke into a thousand f nts. ‘‘Oh! we cannot es- 
cape—we cannot escape! All the world can cry out if they 
like, ‘Jewess! Jewess! Jewess!'” 

She threw herself into her chair and sat there thinking. 
The edifice she had been building for twenty years threat- 
ened to fall to pieces ata breath. For twenty years she had 
forgotten that all the world, looking at her face, would rec- 
ognize her race; she had been shamming. She had forgot- 
ten that Francesca, beautifyl as she was, had the same seal 
upon her brow. There is a typical face for every nation: 
the typical Frenchman, German, Spaniard, Scot, Irishman; 
but there are Frenchmen who might be Germans and Scots 
who might be Spaniards. Of all white races, the Jew is the 
only one who can never be.mistaken. Of Moorish descent 
—it was a fine pretence—it did very well for the girl; it 
touched her romantic side; but one had only to look at her, 
and the world would cry out “‘ Jewess! Jewess! Jewess!” 

What did ber cousin mean by his talk about the People 
going to rule everything—the conquering race? When a 
woman sbuts herself out of the world, making no intimate 
friends, wandering about in foreign countries for twenty 
years alone with her child, not going into society and not 
conversing with men except as mere acquaintances, she is in 
danger of intensifying her prejudices. Madame Elveda 
started with the most violent hatred of the People to whom 
she belonged and whom she had deserted. They were the 
oppressors of women, according to her new lights. She was 
a renegade, therefore she hated her former cause. Naturally, 
this prejudice grew by being encouraged in her brain until 
it became morbid. It was now a disease. People, again, 
a oe up a thing, hiding it away and never eee 
about it, actually learn to forget it, in time—and this, though 
they must know that the whole world is perfectly aware of 
it, and talks freely about it. We forget all kinds of little 
personal humiliations, disappointments, and failures; we 
forget, if we can, all the unpleasant things, whichis the rea- 
son why many men are so forgiving in disposition. This 
lady, by long practice, had clean forgotten and put out of 
her mind the history of her family; including the origin of 
her fortune —the Ghetto of Rome, the sutler and camp- 
follower, the conttacts for bacon and beef, and the connec- 
tion with the Ancient People. 

Now she was rudely reminded of it. The cousins said 
that they were not going to talk—they said so. Who was to 
prevent their talking? What confidence could be placed in 
the word of a betting-man and a bric-A-brac seller? Of 
course they would talk; some bruit of it would reach Fran- 
cesca—Francesca! Her mother flamed in the cheek like a 
school-girl only to think that Francesca should find out the 
deception—her own mother’s deception. 

It will be seen that the poor lady had a good deal to think 
of. On one point, however, she did not think. Her cousin 
had warned her solemnly about her investments. ‘‘ Danger 
was in the air,” he said. Alas! her mind was too full of 
other dangers to think of this. é 

At five o’clock the old woman, once the nurse, now the 
faithful retainer, entered the room bearing a tray with tea. 
Madame often took her afternoon tea in this solitary fashion. 
Melkah put the tray on the table and looked at her mistress. 
** You are in trouble?” she said. 

She sat down on the hearth-rug in Oriental fashion, and 
throwing her shaw] over her head, she waited. 

“ Melkah,” said her mistress, ‘you remember the old 
time, beféte I was married?” 

“Surely I remember.” 

‘*T wanted, above all things, freedom. In the old religion, 
with their six hundred laws and their subjection of women, 
I choked. Then I married, hoping to get freedom that way. 
But the married state is worse than the single. So my hus- 
band and I parted, and I had Francesca.” 

The old woman nodded. ‘‘ We had Francesca,” she said; 
“we had the girl.” 


“Tell me, Melkah—you know what she has been told— 
does ne suspect the truth?” 

“No.” 

** Does she despise—her own People?” 

“She does.” 

** Would it make ber unhappy to learn the truth?” 

**It would.” 


*“We must always keep the truth from her. We must, 
Melkah, oh, we must!” 

Melkab laughed. ‘ The truth is written on your face,” 
she said, speaking like the two cousins, ‘‘and on her own. 
She has only to look in the glass. She ca!ls herself a Moor. 
Some day she must find out.” 

Her mistress sat silent. 

‘**Tt is not well done,” Melkah went on, with the famil- 
iarity of an old servant. ‘‘ She should have been told the 
truth from the nning. Why should she be ashamed? 
Child of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. She should be proud. 
We are all taught to be proud of our race from childhood. 
I was. You were. Yet you have made her despise her 
People.” 

Again like the cousins. 

“Why do you not marry her? She is twenty-one. In 
Syria she would now be the mother of three or four lovely 
children, if the Lord were gracious. It is never well that a 
girl should remain unmarried. They get fancies in their 

eads. Demons whisper things and drive them mad. : 
ready the girl tells me she will, not marry because she will 
be free. It is foolishness for a woman to say she will re- 
main free.” 

**She must please herself.” 

“There is that young Englishman. He loves her. Why 
not let him marry her?” 

‘Francesca must please herself. Melkah, is all my life 
foolishness? Did I send away my husband in foolishness?” 

‘It is foolishness,” Melkah repeated, ‘‘ for a woman to 
say ‘I will be the master,’ because she is a woman, and 
therefore the servant of her husband. This is the Law. We 
cannot escape the Law.” 

“Oh! the Law—the Law! I thought I had heard enough 
of the Law.” 

She sat in silence n fora while. ‘If Francesca mar- 
ries,” she went on, “‘should I have to declare her parentage? 
If I make settlements upon her, must I declare the truth? 
If she takes upon her, as she thinks of doing, the public 
life, and advocates emancipation in public, must the truth be 
known? Sup she was successful? Suppose the papers 
got hold of the Moorish story? Then we should fon a 
contradiction from somebody who remembers Emanuel and 
knows the circumstances of his marriage. It will be stated 
— synagogue we were married. Oh! it would be mad- 

ing!” 
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** Why,” said Melkah, “‘ you are not alone in the world. 
You have cousins—you must have cousins. Jew has 
cousins, and they all know. Emanuel Elveda cousins, 
I suppose, and all know; and the more you are talked 
about with your riches and your beautiful daughter, the 
more will they talk, and we cannot cut off our relations. 
‘They are born with us and remain with us all our days.” 

‘** What shall Ido, Melkah? Oh! what shall I do? 

‘* Tell her the truth; go back to the People; take the fool- 
ishness out of her head, and marry ber quickly.” 

“*T cannot do any of these things.” 

‘*You must. Tell her the truth, or there will be mischief. 
Let her go back to the People, or there will be mischief. 
Marry her quickly, or there will be more mischief.” 


Cuaprer X. 


FORBIDDEN LOVE. 


Tuere is a certain street in a certain suburb—every great 
town’s suburb begins where all the houses have gardens. 
This is a street inhabited by foremen of works, heads of 
departments in the smaller factories, clerks, national school- 
masters, and the like—a street of quite the better sort. The 
houses, which are all alike, contain a room in the basement 
and a kitchen, two rooms on the ground-floor, two on the 
first floor, and a garret. Alli the houses in the street show 
the same ornamentation in lines of colored bricks. At the 
back of the houses on the west side stretches a large open 
space. None of the residents, I believe, have ever objected 
to this open space that it is a place of tombs; on the con- 
trary, they con late themselves on the fine freedom of 
air obtained by the breadth and length of the cemetery—it 
is half a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad—none of 
the residents, who are people of common-sense, ever give a 
thought to the multitudinous dead who lie buried there. 
As for being afraid of their ghosts, who ever beard of a 
ghost in a new-fashioned cemetery? The sighs which reach 
the ears of the sleepless at night are recognized as the 
rustling of the poplars, not the plaint of the dead; there 
comes from it at sunset no awfulness of the tomb; yonder 
white form rising above the head-stones at twilight is not a 
spectre, and nobody takes it for a spectre; it is but a broken 
pillar, a tasty and appropriate thing commemorating the 
name and life of a respected citizen prematurely cut off at 
eighty-one. 

he houses in this street are clean and well kept; the 
blinds are half-down—this fact alone proves the respecta- 
bility of the tenants; the door-steps are whitened once a week 
—for Sunday morning; for the same occasion knocker and 
door-handle are po! : : 

In the daytime the street is left entirely empty, except for 
the costers. For obvious reasons there is little social inter- 
course among housewives in the morning; at twelve o'clock 
the children bring back life to the streets by coming home 
for dinner; towards four in the afternoon there begins move- 
ment, windows are thrown up, doors are opened, ladies who 
have got on their ‘‘ things” come out and converse with each 
other. 

This evening, about seven, a young bedy. dressed daintily, 
if not richly, was set down at the end of the street by the 
tram. She knew her way and tripped along the pavement 
quickly, without looking about her. 

Half-way down the street, on the side where the backs 
overlook the cemetery, she stopped at one which bore a 
brags plate, on which was engraved the legend, ‘‘ Miss 
Bernard, Teacher of Music.” And in the window was 
posted a card announcing that the terms were a shilling an 
hour, and that instruction was imparted either on the piano, 
the concertina, or the banjo, on these very reasonable terms. 


“Why! Good gracious! If it isn’t Clara!” 

The Tostemer of Music was at the moment composing— 
not a sonata, but a harmony in prey stuff for a best walking 
dress. She took the pins out of her mouth before this ejac- 
ulation, dropped the stuff, and jum 
visitor. ‘‘It’s Clara!” she repeated. 
more since you've been to see me!” 

‘*Six months and more since you've been to see me, 
Cousin Nell, if you come to that.” 

‘* Well, but you've got nothing to do—not even your dress 
to make, nor your hat to trim. And see what I’ve got to 
do! Pupils all day, off and on. The dinner to order—per- 
haps father may look in—no one ever knows when he may 
arrive; the house to look after—the girls get more slovenly 
every day; and all my things to make for myself if 1 want 
to look nice.” 

“ You always do look nice, Nell.” 

So she did; a girl much after the style of her cousin, but 
smaller, a bright and capable girl, good-tempered but sharp- 
tempered, resolute, quick of speech and of manner, a girl 
who did things quickly; fair of complexion, like her cousin. 

** Whatever you put on, Nell,” repeated her cousin, “‘ you 
always look neat and nice. It’s been too bad of me to stay 
away so long, but I've been a good deal occupied painting, 
and all kinds of things.” 

‘Society claims young ladies,” Nell laughed. ‘‘Oh! I 
know all about the grand people. Madame Elveda’s private 
theatricals are in the penny Society papers; ‘Miss Clara 
Angelo made a charming Esther.’ Father saw it and cut jt 
out for me. Well, why shouldn't you go into the best 
society there is? You've got the money; you've got the 
finest education in the world; you've got the beauty; you've 

ot the manners. You'll marry a lord—see if you don’t! 
Four father wouldn't mind much if you did.” 

Clara took off her hat. ‘‘ Father's gone toa dinner. I've 
come to have supper and a long talk. Let me help you 
with your dress, Nell.” 

“You shall have a and welcome. Only, Clara, I 
don’t know how you'll like it. There’s my lodger.” 

‘‘A lodger! Here? Why, Nell, what do you want with 
lodgers?” 

**I don’t know. Give me one more lodger, and I shall 
begin to be a widow who's known better days. Father took 
it into his head that we want to let lodgings. Came here— 
told me to get ready his room for a lodger. So we've got a 
lodger. First I thought he must be some friend of father’s 
down on his luck,and wanting whiskey and soda all day long, 
with the Sportsman to read. But nothing of the kind, m 
dear. I don’t believe he knows the head of a horse from his 
tail, or the taste of a Scotch and a split. He's just a soft- 
spoken man who works at wood-carving, and walks up and 
down the garden, with his hands behind him, thinking.” 

“A working-man? And lodging here?” 

“Yes. You know what father is. You mustn’t ask 
about anything. You've just got todo it. Of course, there’s 
some reason behind. Father doesn’t send a strange man 
into the house at five shillings a week for his room—we 
can do without his five shillings—and fifteen shillings a 
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reason. There’s something beh hall you mind sitting 
down to table with a wood-carver by trade? I'm quite 
, but you see how it is. And really he is a superior 
kind of man.’ 

Clara leughed. ‘‘ You won't put it into a penny Societ 

r, will you, Nell? I don’t mind if you don’t. Well, 

t it’s very odd of your father. What's the man’s name?” 

** He calis himself Ellis, but his name, of course, is some- 
thing else. Emanuel Ellis he calls himself,but I call him— 
we're very good friends already—I call him Emanuel. He 
calls everybody by the first name. You see he is some sort 
of a gentleman—I don’t know what. He’s not a common 
working-man, anyhow.” 

** Wood-carving is one of the Fine Arts. He is an artist. 
Perhaps he is a Nihilist or something, though why your 
father should take in a Nihilist I don’t know.’ 

“Come into my room and lay down your — Her 
own room upstairs overlooked the garden. Nell lifted the 

uze blind. ‘There he is,Clara. He takes his bench and 
fe works there; when he isn’t working he walks about 
thinking. Real working-men, mind, don’t think—they read 
the paper. Sometimes he leans over the wall and looks at 
the tombs; real working-men never look at tombs, they talk 
in the bar.” The lodger, in fact, was walking up and down 
the narrow strip of garden, his hands behind his back, his 
head hanging. 

‘*He works for Mortimer Street,” Nell went on. ‘‘So 
your father knows him, Clara, as well as mine. He will 
walk like that for hours; sometimes he will make notes in a 
pocket-book. He's no common wood-carver.” 

Just then the lodger lifted his head. 

“Why,” cried Clara, ‘I seem to know him! Where have 
I seen that face before?” 

** At meals,” said Nell, ‘‘ he talks like a book. He’s been 
every where travelling.” 

«What does he travel in?” Clara sometimes betrayed, 
or did not attempt to conceal, her knowledge of commercial 
methods. 

‘‘Nothing. He isn’t a business man.” 

“T’'m sure I’ve seen a face like his. Oh! I know. It is 
like the face of Francesca’s father that she keeps in her own 
room with white flowers always round it. I believe she says 
prayers before it when nobody is looking. Oh! it is the 
type of the Spanish Jew—our type. You can tell it any- 
where. Nelly, i sometimes think that we can’t be of the 
same race as those poor creatures with pasty cheeks and 
hollow chests that you see in Whitechapel. We must be 
descended from Joshua’s captains. These poor creatures 
are the Gibeonites.” 

Nell dropped the curtain, and they went down stairs again. 

There was something more than the lodger to talk about; 
nor had Clara come for nothing but a simple call and a sup- 
per. The girls began by making talk—to keep off the inevi- 
table. Clara asked about business; Nell talked about her 
pupils and their ambitions, which mostly pointed to the 
boards of the Music Hall. Then that dropped, and then 
Clara plunged into the real business of the day. 

“You've got something more to tell me, Nell. What was 
it you meant?” 

Nell picked up her work and bent over it to hide her 
burning cheeks. ‘‘ Clara,” she said, ‘what am I todo? He 
won't take no for an answer.” 

‘* But, Nell, what do you mean? The thing's quite—quite 
impossible.” 

**How can it be impossible? 
again.” 

** But you can’t do it—you must not think of it. 
it’s madness! Do you know what it means? 
your religion and your people and all?” 

‘“‘I tell him so. He says that if I really and truly loved 
him I should be ready to give up everything and follow 


It is done over and over 


Why— 
To give up 


m. 

** But, Nell, you surely don’t mean that you love him— 
love him—love a Christian?” 

Nell bent her bead lower. 

‘* You must give him up, Nell,” 
must. Do you hear? You must. 

Nell made no reply. 

“Oh! my dear—think—never to see any of your own 
people again—not me—nor my father—nor your own father 
—nor our cousins! To go right away from all the people’s 
traditions and our inheritance, and the promises—to join the 
Gentiles who have persecuted us for ages—and would still 
persecute us if they dared—but we are too rich and strong 
for them—to take up with the religion which we have 
always despised—even at our lowest and worst—Nell—you 
must not—you must not!” 

Nell still made no reply. Claracaught herhands. ‘‘Nell, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘ you will promise to think no more about 
this nonsense—won't you? You must promise. It would 
break your father’s heart. Oh! Such a disgrace to the 
a: What does he know about it?” 

“Nothing. I am afraid to tell him,” the girl whispered. 


(TO BR CONTINUED.) 


Slara said,eagerly. “You 


WHAT IT COSTS TO DRESS A DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. M. E. HUNGERFORD. 


Que and economy are difficult things to blend, yet the 
two must be brought together in the lives of most girls. 
Those who have carte bla as to expense can surely look 
well under all circumstances. Even if they have no taste, 
their money will command that of others. But the girls 
with narrow resources who meet these favorites of fortune 
on equal social grounds are to be pitied. 

Not to have a new hat when the season comes around, or 
seeing no prospect of a new dress and having to wear the 
old one that is easily known and recognized of all men, or 
all women one had better say, is a cruel trial to a youthful 
spirit. By-and-by, when the windows are darkened, and the 
almond-tree begins to flourish, a woman will look back and 
wonder why she cared so much for these trivialities. But 
she does care while her heart is  Y and her years are few, 
and life seems very hard to her if the things she needs to 
supplement her ape prettiness are not obtainable for her 
as they are for the other girls. 

The propriety of an allowance for girls has been so often 
and exhaustively discussed that the argument may be con- 
sidered closed. If parents have any income at all it is sure- 
ly the right thing to apportion a certain fixed amount to put 
into a daughter's hands for her yearly expenses. As to the 
amount necessary or proper, circumstances must decide that. 


No advice from outside can apply to all cases, for, to trav- 
esty more solemn words, every purse knoweth its own emp- 
tiness, and by the weight of the purse only can the size of 
an allowance be determined. 
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It is unwise to give a girl too much money; but rich men 
sometimes curtail a daughter's stipend under the mistaken 
impression that they teach in that way the value of money. 
In reality, such a course causes the girl’s mind to dwell en- 
ag upon details which will y be of little use later 
in life, and will hinder her development in wider fields. Of 
course, if economy is a —— words do not apply, 
for its practice then becomes a duty. 

The expenses of a girl who has much social life are far 
from being smal]. Even with very moderate ambitions she 
will find herself needing a ty visiting dress of sufficient 
richness and style to e it suitable for attending teas and 
receptions. ith this must be supplied a stylish wrap and 
dressy hat. For shopping, church, and ordinary street wear 
there is need for sdetns eee, which, although much less 
showy, will cost nearly as much as the first. Then at least 
one new evening dress in a winter is needed for large affairs, 
and possibly more than one for small entertainments, for re- 
ceiving days at home, for small dances, for pouring tea when 
assisting at a friend's reception, and for a host of the other 
occasions of a festive nature which occur during a season. 

If the summer is spent at a watering-place or in a lively 
neighborbood, the preparations for it, while less expensive 
than for a winter in town, will still be of a character very 
depleting to a moderately supplied purse. There will have 
to be dainty morning dresses for home wear; handsome ones 
for lawn parties; a tailor-made woollen suit for walking, 
driving, or travelling; a nautical or a mountain costume, 
whichever the situation demands; a tennis suit, and, it may 
be, a riding-habit, although, except in the case of Amazons, 
this will not have to be included in each year’s expenses. 
Very likely the gowns of the previous winter can be made 
useful for gala evenings by a few inexpensive changes. 
Millinery, too, is an expensive and serious consideration in 
summer, when there is so much out-door life. 

Of course, in every one’s wardrobe there is more or less 
stock on hand, some dresses that can be restored to society 
by remodelling, but, as Shakespeare said long ago, ‘‘ fashion 
wears out more apparel than the man,” and to put the old 
clothes in touch with the current fashion requires generally 
the annexation of some fresh material, and much skilled 
labor, so the saving is not always very great. 

It would not be safe to venture on an exact estimate of 
what these things would cost, because the expense of making 
them, if dresses and hats are made at dressmakers and mil- 
liners, is an uncertain quantity. 

Aside from all these more conspicuous matters of dress, 
an allowance has usually to cover such expenses as station- 
ery, perfumery, toilet articles, flowers for sick friends, ma- 
terials for fancy work, charities, shoes, stockings, gloves, and 
a multitude of other things, to say nothing of car-fare, post- 
age, douceurs to servants, payments to messenger boys, and 
a dozen more avenues of outlay. 

It is, therefore, difficult to tabulate a girl's expenses, but in 
an attempt at something of the kind, in a pamphlet called 
“The Art of Dress,” Madam Roumely allows the English 
girl a silk dress, a cloth dress, and an evening dress for win- 
ter, a serge dress, a summer silk, and three wash dresses for 
summer. The first three dresses are put down at $50 each. 
The collection of summer dresses she puts at $80. For 
boots, slippers, stockings, and handkerchiefs she sets off 
$18. Hats, $30; gloves, $10; umbrella and storm coat, $10. 
Underclothes she thinks will cost $20 per year. In this total 
of $318 there is no provision hinted at for other exigencies. 

The sum allowed to daughters of well-to-do parents may 
be said to vary from $400 to $1500. To dress on a smaller 
sum, say $300, is certainly possible, although more difficult. 
There are girls in excellent society who do it, and do it 
well, but undoubtedly, if they go out much their wits are 
severely taxed to keep shabbiness at bay, and much of 
the time that should be given to rest and reading has to be 
spent in hard work. They must make their own orenies and 
hats, and themselves accomplish all the changes and modifi- 
cations required to make their clothes compare favorably 
with those of the circle they mingle with. Many of the en- 
ticing things that girls love, like matinées and recitals, 
may be dispensed with; but it would be a pity to lose the 
opportunity for cultivation given by joining literary classes, 
current topic and history talks, etc., because money could 
not be spared for the tickets, or, if it could be, the time could 
not be taken from the constant sewing. 

I do not myself think the game is worth the candle, and 
my advice to a too slenderly endowed pil would be—do not 
attempt the pe strife, keep out of the whirl of gayety, 
and let social pleasures be only occasional recreations, in- 
stead of a part of daily life. 

Everything is relative. The point of view makes all the 
difference in the world. One can be a belle in the bush 
forests of Fiji on the modest allowance of 300 cowries, or 
whatever shell represents the current coin of the realm, said 
amount being the guid pro quo for the limited quantity of 
feathers needed to compose the compact costume which is 
worn in that emancipated country, where fashions never 
change. One cannot gauge the wants of a girl of this hemi- 
sphere by those of the dusky belle whose ambition does not 
go beyond beads and feathers. 

To a poor clergyman living in an outlying parish, and 
bringing up a young family on a pittance, the fact that many 
young women find a sum in excess of half his yearly stipend 
only sufficient for their simply personal needs would seem 
incomprehensible, and once it would have appeared an enor- 
mous provision; but the days of simplicity and plain living 
seem to have passed away. It is not the fault of our girls 
that the change has come, and that luxury rules where once 
economy reigned. Life in its present conditions is much 
more complex, and social life is teeming with obligations 
for money-spending which were unknown a comparatively 
short time ago. It is safe to say that three dollars repre- 
sents less now than one doller did thirty years ago. In 
fixing: the limit for his daugbter’s — outlay a father 
should not forget that the path in which his youthful feet 
walked has been lengthened and widened for his daugh- 
ter’s daintily shod feet; and among the old traditions which 
had their share in his upbringing he might well drop the old 
idea that to stint a girl is to teach her the value of money, 
and to supply her with it generously is the way to teach her 
to squander it recklessly. He would better interest himself 
personally in the matter, find out what a girl’s reasonable 
requirements are under existing conditions, let him give 
what he thinks a just and fair sum, and then insist upon her 
keeping a strict account of every item of expenditure, not 
perhaps for his eye, but to give her businesslike habits and 
conscientiousness about spending. For a recorded folly, 
like a dollar spent uselessly, is a mortifying reminder that 
will do its part in checking future errors of the kind. The 
value of money is learned through experience. No ordinary 

irl can have everything she wants; and study of the best 
Sposa of her money, and deciding what she can best do 
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without and which expenditure will be the most t, 


will teach her some excellent lessons. Some m es a 
young girl will certainly make in managing her allowance: 

t her parents must be to her faults a little blind, and to 
her virtues very kind. 

My heart aches for a daughter whose over-anxious parents 
talk to her as if all her wants, pleasures, and pursuits were 
frivolities, and so to be condemned. These things are so 
much to young D meow and mos: girls have so much in their 
natures beside trivial surface effervescence which some- 
times offends maturer persons, because it is so little under. 


No one who has lived in a large city can have failed to see 
repeated cases where the daughters of a rich man, when 
—— into sudden adversity, throw extravagance and 
worldliness from them like a cast-off garment, and, as true 
women always do, use such talents as has given to earn 
the family living. No early record of lavish expenditure 
— them then. No reminiscences of past splendor 
handicap them, and the fact that they were liberaily pro- 
vided for once does not make them less capable of intelli- 
gent economy when the need for it arises. 

This on the other side. One of the most wildly extrava- 
gant women in New York was the daughter of a missionary, 
who never before her marriage had owned five dollars. 
Oppose to that the story of the wife of a curate who makes 
a happy home for husband and children on his salary of 
$1 a Ne the exact sum her wealthy father gave as her 
yearly allowance before she disappointed him by marrying 
against his wishes. 

In asking five well-reared girls in easy circumstances to 
tell me the lowest sum that will make a befitting allowance, 
my answers have been $1000 a year from two of my cor- 
respondents, $500 from two others, and $350 from another. 
In the note mentioning the last sum, the writer, knowing m 
motive for asking, says, ‘‘ Don't cut off the $50 and make it 
$300, for that will mean drudgery, and nothing else.” 

But as the yee is to be met and fairly answered, I 
must say that I think $300 will cover the ground, if self- 
denial and good management are to be counted on. But in 
giving my verdict, I will add a recommendation to mercy, 
and I hope every man in good circumstances will give his 
daughter a Jarger amount than I have indicated. Many a 
parent who has never apportioned a systematic allowance, 
and to whom this lump sum may seem large, may find to 
his amazement on calculation that his actual outlay bas sur- 





enee. especially in reference to the article which appeared 
in RPER'S MAGAZINE telling the circumstances of Mr. 
Bigelow’s expulsion from Russia. 

—Madame Patti is said to choose her servants for Craig-y- 
nos with an eye to their vocal powers rather than to then 
domestic attainments. The castle is always full of compan 
and as operatic performances in the theatre of the castl 
are of constant occurrence, Madame Patti must recruit he 
troupe from the servants’ ball. She is said to be so admi 
rable a mistress that the double avocations of her employés 
do not clash. She pays them very large wages, and treats 
them as companions. The little opera-house costs her about 
fifty thousand dollars a year. 

—Signora Ribighini was the founder of the Scuola Profes- 
sionale at Rome, which is recognized by Queen Margherita 
and the municipal government as one of the most useful 
institutions of the city. Here girls are taught hand and 
machine tye mending, dress-making, embroidery, arti- 
ficial flower making, cooking, washing, and ironing. Such 
studies as geometry, drawing and painting, book heaping. 
and modern languages are also taught. There are at present 
eight hundred pupils in the school, and a large staff of 
teachers. 

—Ouve of the most successful amateur photographers in 
this country or Europe is Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, of 
Albany, a granddaughter of Thurlow Weed. She first took 
up photography as a distraction of mind from grief at the 
death of her mother, but soon became interested in it for its 
own sake. No time or pains are too great for her te bestow 
upon the perfecting of a picture, and ‘‘ fancy” photographs 
are her specialty. She writes much and well upon her 
work, and conducts an editorial department in at least one 
magazine devoted to amateur photography. Several photo- 
graph societies in America and Great Britain claim her as 
a member, and she is to read a paper at the Photographic 
Congress to be held at the World's Fair. Added to all this, 
Miss Barnes is an excellent practical cook and housekeeper. 

—Mr George W. Cable's hospitable instincts are manifest 
in the name he has bestowed upon his charming new 
home at Northampton, Massachusetts. He has christened it 
‘* Stayawhile,” and it is described as a most attractive home 
nest. It is built in Colonial style, and its windows command 
a fine view of those monarchs of the Connecticut Valley, 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. 

—The Empress of Austria has made so exhaustive a study 
of modern Greek that she has lately achieved a creditable 
translation into that language of Lear, Hamlet, and The 
Zempest. The work was done for her own gratification, and 
with no aid. 

—A good deal of comment has been roused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman of her membership in 
the Indian Rights Association. Her husband, Dr. Eastman, 
who is a native Indian, has recently preferred complaints 
against the government agents at Pine Ridge. 

—The regulation India shaw] that is Seven Victoria's 
stock gift to those brides she honors with presents was 
bestowed by her Majesty upon the recent marriage of Prin- 
cess Marie of Edinburgh to the Crown-Prince of Roumania, 
but the Queen graciously supplemented it by a magnificent 
diadem of diamonds. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep CHAMoIs Monroeram, D.B., ror 
Book Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] MARKING LINEN, 
For design and description see No, VL. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—EmBromery rok PowpeRep CENTRE oF 
TaBLe Cover, Fie, 1.—Foun Size. 


WALL-Pocker. 


For pattern and description see 
No. XL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Srripep VELVET COLLARETTE. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Rounp Cusmion witn Crocuer Cover. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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A NEW IDEA. 


PLEASANT and instructive evening, requirin 

some thought and labor on the part of host an 
hostess, but amply repaying them by the interest and 
evident enjoyment shown by the guests, may be spent 
in the following manner: 

Select twenty quotations by as familiar authors as 
possible. While comparatively easy to remember @ 
quotation, it is often difficult to recall its author. 

hese—such as ‘‘ The child is father of the man,” ete. 
—should be written distinctly on four separate pa- 
pers, and numbered from one to twenty, which sup- 
plies the first or Quotation table. 

Next the names of twenty popular books must be 
selected and written in this way, ‘‘Who wrote Don 
Orsino?” and in the same manner numbering from 
twenty to forty. You have now the second or Aw- 
thors’ table. : 

Now think of twenty good proverbs, of which 
write a3 much as you think best in this way, “ A roll- 
ing st—” leaving the guest to finish it, an when ar- 
ranged and written, table number three, or Proverb 





Apron ror Grau From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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1830” Costume with Cars. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Srrine Gown wir Postitton Beit.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


table, will be ready. 
These number from forty 
to sixty. 

For the fourth and last 
table we will have selec- 
tions from Mother Goose, 
asked like this, ‘‘ Who 
never told lies?” or ‘* Who 
could not marry without 
a wife?” and how sur- 
prised you will be at the 
fun and difficulty caused 
by this friend of our child- 
hood. If five tables are 
required, substitute for 
number four a Conun- 
drum table, with questions 
such as, ‘‘ Who said ‘ with 
malice toward none, with 
charity for all’?” but 
always keeping Mother 
Goose for the last or Booby 
table. 

When the guests have 
all arrived they are sup- 
plied with ss wee and 
a paper headed ‘An- 
swers,” and numbered 
from onetoeighty. After 
seating four at each table 
the signal is given, and 
each person has eight min- 
utes in which to answer 
the questions on his or her 
table; the list is) passed 
by each to his right-hand 
neighbor, to be perused 
by every person in turn; 
when the time expires 
all the _ change ta- 
bles, and so on until each 
paper has been studied 
over by every one in the 
room, when at a signal 
the host will read tlie an- 
swers according to num- 
bers, each person check- 
ing off the correct ones on 
his own paper. Appro- 
priate prizes are then 
given to the lady and gen- 
tleman who have answer- 
ed the greatest number 
correctly, and also to 
those who have answered 
the least. A most inter. 
esting evening can be 
passed with this game. 
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SHARING THE PROFITS. 


Ato wise beyond many in her generation 
has discovered and put into practice in her own 
kitchen one way of solving the labor problem. At 
the beginning of a certain year, having found the 
constant and needless waste harrowing to her soul 
and destructive to her purse, she took the cook into 
her confidence, and devised a scheme which up to 
date has been proved to work admirably. Having 
set aside a definite weekly sum for housekeeping ex- 
penses, and having also arranged to settle all bills 
weekly, she simply allows the cook one-half of what- 
ever surplus accrues; as, for example, if this week’s 
account with the butcher is nine dollars-and fifty 
cents instead of ten dollars, the cook shares with her 
mistress the’ fifty cents 
saved. Employer and 
employed divide the pro- 
fits. The stipulation is 
made that there shall be 
no skimping on the table, 
which is to be as abun- 
dantly provided with 
dainties as in the older 
days of somewhat lax ex- 
penditure. 

This plan of sharing the 
profits might be tried in 
many households where 
the housekeeper finds her 
greatest difficulty and her 
most irritating friction in 
watching the small leaks 
which result in the great 
drains of expense. No- 
thing is so exasperating to 
Fig. 2.—Back View or both mistress and maid as 
Gown witH Postition — the necessity of fault-find- 

Ber, Fie. 1. ing. Nothing-is so de- 
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Lapy’s Sort Corset. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl 






Youne Lapy’s Emprre Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 








structive of peace in the family life as a pro- 
nounced antagonisin between the parlor and 
the kitchen. Nothing is more likely to bring 
about a happy state of affairs than a com- 
mon interest, even a common financial inter- 
est on a business basis. 

The training in economy is excellent for 
the maid, who, if she be young and attract- 


ive, is doubtless hopefully anticipating at 


some future day the ~— of mistress in 
a home of her own art of her employer's 


unwritten obligation to the woman less 





highly favored of fortune than herself, less | 


endoweu with education and knowledge of 
the world, is to help her prepare herself to 


take charge of her husband’s smal! income 


when she has become a wife. 

The wholesale waste and reckless extrava- 
gance of many a laboring-man’s home is in 
America a thing to weep over. 


PEASANT DRESS. 


} 


or southern Norway our tourist noted the | 


powerful build of both men and women, 
and adds that their style of dress is very pe- 
culiar, the women wearing very short dresses 
of dark woollen material with very gay bor- 
dering, a profusion of national silver orna- 
ments made in shape of brooches, clasps, and 
large copper belts of quaint and «elicate 
workmanship seem to be necessary adjuncts 
to a complete and satisfactory outfit. 

The men give preference to high panta- 
loons and short waistcoats, and not a whit 
behind the women are they in love of rich 
silver ornaments. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. 1 soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by droggiste in every part of the 
world, ‘T'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Ade.) 





CAREFUL PREPARATION 


is eseential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared 
with the greatest care, and infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggiet«.—{ Adv.) 

FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

I will mail on application, free information how to 
grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and re- 
move scalp diseases. H. W. Gardner, 22 East Second 
Street, Cincinnati, O.—{ Adv.) 


DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
ue es have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York.—[ Ade.) 

Amentoan Lapixs’ Seonets. A Toilet requisite ; com- 
piled from works of Eminent Physicians and Derma- 
tologists. Information of inestimable value. Mailed, 
2c. Williams, Pablisher, Box (517), Bridgeport, Conn. 

{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
GF Breakfast Cocoa 





NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its ration. It 
has more than ree times 
the strength of ‘Cocua mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more ¢o 
coating less than one cent 
acup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It——They all do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manufactured by 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


inter 


The celebrated effectual English Cure without 
an medicine. le ARD & 
EF. ougera a Co. 30 ze n Wilitam ra wee 











It wouldn't make much difference what we ; 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner's 
corsets, You'll | 
never wear any | 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fiue sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 


No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BnROs., 
359 Broadway, New York. 














Coats. 
CHICAGO. 


Mr. Redfern has just returned from his Eu- 
ropean establishments with the latest novelties 








This delightful skin 


of irritation, arising from Chaps, Salt Rheum, 


and Ecze 


health again, and when well, feeds it. 
the ounce of prevention for all these skin evils. 


For sale by all druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 


mail, 35 cents. 





ma, and nourishes the skin back to 


Cream. 


lotion puts out the fire 


in Dresses, Capes, and Coats. 


| 1702 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

| NEWPORT, R.I., LONDON, PARIS, 

| COWES, EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, 
CANNES, NICE, AIX. 


AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 

A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 4 cents in 
stamps and a winiatare jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
| the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents, 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, 0. 











It is| 


Sample bottle by 








C.H.& J. Price, Salem, Mass. 


A high-grade Curling Iron and distinct improve- 
ment on old 


Riveted and HIDDEN SPRING. 





The “400.” 





Secured Handles, 


The Most Durable. 


paid, one w 


fluish and black-walout handles, for 20 cents, 


Insist = having The ** 400° with the concealed 
epring. our retailer hasn't it, we will send you, post- 
he smooth birch handles and fully nickeled for 

15 cemts; or our ** Extra 400,” with highest 


MACKIE-LOVEJOY M’F’G CO., 54-60 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


styles. Has a carefully Tempered, 











Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


50 cents each. 
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Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His 
Friendships. By Mrs. James T. Fieps. 





Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. 
E. WILKINS. 


By Mary 








William 
Dean 





’ Howells. 


The Quality of Mercy. Cloth, $« 50; 
cents 

| The’ orld of Chance. (Nearly Ready.) 

An Imperative .« Cloth, $1 oo. 

Hazard of 2 Vols. 


A 
| $2 00; Illustrated. 1 Vol. Pa 
The of a Dream. 


cents. 
Annie Kilburn. Ay $ ba Paper, 75 cents. 
A or Clot 1 se; I aper, 75 cents. 
"Tiiestrated.” Cloth, — 
A Boy's ®t, Illustrated. Cloth, $e 25 
-Trap, and Other Par Illus- 
— Cloth, $1 oo. 


Paper, 


Cloth, 
per, $1 vo. 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 


Swiss . i'd. Cloth, so cents. 
Parces: A Letter of Introdmtion—The Albany 
Depot — The Garvoters. Ulustrated. Cloth, 


cents each. 
Criticism and Fiction. Portrait. 
( Modern ttalian Poets. Portraits. 


{ $2 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y 
te The above works are for sate by all booksellers, or 
) will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Cloth, $1 oo. 
Half Cloth, 
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| The Japanese Bride. By N 

Coffee and Repartee. By Joun Kenprick 

BANGS, 

’ | Seen from the Saddle. 
TON CABELL. 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. 
Dean HoweLtLs. 

A Family Canoe Trip. 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. 

| James Russell Lowell: 


i Ti iE u HUMA for Wc. N HAL R AOMI TAMURA. 
| 
| TH it EH Off, Turns resent the Remedy. , 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8 

A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
| Sheets should read this little book.” —4 thenaum. By Isa CARRING 





gents want 


PREVENT “CORSETS BREAKING 
at the vein, also oer broken ones in 5 minutes with Pearl 
Corset ® everywhere. Lady as ems $3.00 
tw $5.00 dail coms for samples and term: 

EUGENE at 28 Union Square, New York. 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE I INK sober | 


er fuss 
‘cents ns trom CHAS. M. M HICCINS CO, co., 


By WILLIAM 





By FLORENCE 





at all mall, 


170 Eighth all An Address. By 





me GeorGeE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
pny fog and business of all kinds 
in New York bya lady of | 4 Letter of Introduction. A Farce. By 


relerencen Sais Vj charge. Circular 
188 A 


D, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


WituiaM Dean HOWELLS. 
In the Vestibule Limited. A Story. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


The Albany Depot. By Wittiam Dean 
HowELLs. 








Send for 
. ane. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING. 


GIBBS, Box 1276, 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 

















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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any part of the United States, Canadu, or Mexico, on 
receipt of price. 
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Something New. 
SATIN GLORIA 





A BEAUTIFUL 
WASH FABRIC 


that every lady will appreciate. 
FEELS AND LOOKS 


Just Like Silk 


With all its brilliancy and lustre. Piece- 
dyed and printed in bright, rich colors— 
only obtained heretofore on Silk and Satin— 
by a process upon which a patent has been 
allowed. They are now SHOWN FOR 
THE FIRST TIME in America. The 
Styles represent the latest novelties direct 
from the best artists in PARIS, and they 
are simply BEAUTIFUL. 

Ask your local dealer for samples. If he 
does not keep them show him this advertise- 
ment, and he can procure them from any 
wholesale dealer. 

THEY WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


Don’t send to us for Samples, as we have none at retail. 
Each piece bears the above Trape-Mark. 


SATIN GLORIA. 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Noenold 
a 6 le hk ¥ 


LYONS 
Silk and Wool Fabrics, 


Armure Sillage, Armure Glace, 
Vrille, Nicoise, Cristal, and Ben- 
galine. Ombre, Flamme, and 
Glace Mixtures. 

White Veloutine and Cristal for 
Wedding Gowns. 

Light Colorings for House and 








Evening Wear. 


Sroadevay KH 19th st. | 


é 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Mirs. HERRICK’S BOOKS, 


ls 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CuHRIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help; the 
experienced housekeeper will find here some- 
thing to shake her out of the rut into which 
she has fallen. —Zvangelist, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CuristiInE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The chapters are very direct and practical, 
and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is.—Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
By CuristINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times 
its cost. —Portland Argus. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Ue The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico on receipt of the 
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loosely fitted nts. 


port, yet interferi 
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The Empire 
usual corset depth. By t! 





Stays are not lost in am 

EMPIRE SHORT STAYS, tical about the bust. 
cnagiien if not desired. 

as per this illustration, 4 
are furnished in 18 sizes S€nt on receipt of price. 
from 28 to 46 in., bust 
measure. Price, in White 
or Drab Jean, 61.00 each; 
in White, Black, or Drab 
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harmony with 
Sold by / “> Accept 
leading dealers. no imitations. 
Trape-Mark and 
CopvricHT. 


The Empire Stays meet a requirement that no similar 


They 
=P System fps and ke 
adapted for wear wii Short- 
ashional 


Empire 

Gowns, Greek Gowns, Wrappers, {Lounging Robes,and other 
y follow the outlines 

, while giving shapeliness to the bust, are very 

comfortable for the wearer, sustaini 


the parts requiring sup- 
in no way with an easy and graceful 
Buttons are arran at appro- 


priate intervals along the lower part of the S 
the attachment of the Empire Petticoat. 
Stays extend over the hips about the 
ir use a lovely natural ee is 
acquired, while the advantages secured in the Empire Short 
particular, 
shoulder straps can be 
If not on sale at the Butterick me | or 
principal dry-goods stores in your city, any style desired will be 
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WEAR 


EMPIRE STAYS. 


are conformed to the body in 


le, as well as with Tea- 


of the nat- 


Stays for 


, the outlines being iden- 
removed 





are furnished in 18 


The R.R.APPLETON Co.,, wr metre Price 


in White or Drab Jean, 
61.50; tn White, Black, 


Rateen, $1.50. Postage, (SUCCESSOTS 10 Hall’s Bazar Form Co.) 833 Broadway, New York. or Drab Sateen, $2.00. 


When answering this advertisement mention “ Harper's Bazar.” 


Postage, 16c. 





Jackson Favorite Waist. 
Recommended for dress, negligé, or work. 

600,000 Ladies and Misses 
wear it. ooo dealers sell it. 


without severity of the corset. 
MISS Y.,Richmond, Va., says 
iy ofit: “ The waists previously 
received have given entire sat- 
isfaction and proved to be ex- 
actly as recommended.” 
RS.M., Boston Highlands 
“Send two more Favorite 
Waists, size a1 and 22 black. I 
received mine this morning 
and was so pleased with it that 
two fri ec 


CORONET CORSET CO., 
‘ JACKSON, MICH. — 

Seamiess Ribbed Waist 

FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 








The only. perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 25 cents, or 86 cents for 
the better grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 











AR aA nan cw 
, 
>**DOROTHY ”’ BABY SYSTEM.: 
» Reform hygienic baby wear; combining health, 
comfort, and beauty. No bands. o pins. 

“ Nothing coudd be prettier or more exquisite than the 
“ Dorothy” baby clothes.” —ANNIE JENNESS MILLER 
A sef of 10 patterns (long or short clothes),$ 1.00 


Complete outfits furnished (reform or with bands.) Gar 
§ ments prepared for finishing a specialty; easily made. 








S TRIGO TH 
HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and . 
Makes the hair grow thick and 















at 
ZZ 





TISSUE 
Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colora. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 2c. ‘Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 





“*’Toile du Nord”’ 


is the best WASH 
FABRIC in the 
country for La- 
dies’ and Chil- 
dren’s wear. 

The Styles are 
of the bighest 
order. 


The Colors 
strictly fast. 

The Fabric per- 
fect. 


For Sale by all the Leading Re- 
tail Dry-Goods Houses. 
PRODUCED BY 





Parkhill Manufacturing Co., 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


1784. 








1893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


ALsO 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughoat 
the Coun 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S, 















Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


BOUQ VET © ae ieee teaeet 


PRIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
this brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, 
also for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for 














MAYBELLS. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


ple sent on receipt of 10 cents. 








B. Altman & Co., 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Are now showing Com- 
plete Lines of 


Imported 
Trimmings 


and 


Laces 


In all the New Designs 
at 


Very Moderate Prices. 





THE LATEST IN SILKS. 


Expressly for Gowns of Empire 
Styles, both in width and design. 

45 to 48 inch, double width, all 
silk Imprimeé, Glace, Damas fab- 











price. 


BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES. 


TRADE- 





mann: VA 
The genuine have the name B. Primstiev & Co. 






TLEY’S 


RNISHED BOARD.” a 


Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 
every 5 yds. on the 
195 


ries, figured, plaid, and striped— 


| all with broad borders. The lat- 


| est Novelty. 


James McCreery &Co., 


Broadway and I Ith St., 
New York. 








LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
WHY? Tnd- e'othes from the SHO! LDERS, 
and has vo stiff cords; fits with perfect 
eane and freed m. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 

LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 

(23 Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 
“RE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK 00., Brocklyn, R. Tf. 








Gays on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
3 lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. illustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL. 


Home - Book. 


Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection their 
favorite songs or hymns. ‘Ttiere are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 

Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men —— ite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, to any address. 

















A GRAND 


‘Dis VERE ROOM'S TOO POWERFUL COLD FOH ME. 


AN’ HEAT HER UP 


BACK TO HIS FIRST LOVE. 
AN INAUGURAL ODE, 


He went to the capital city, 
In the midst of the bustle and din, 

To see how a great and grand federal state 
Doth usher a new ruler in 


And he gazed on the backs of the people, 
And he heard the loud trumpet’s blare; 

And his feet marked time to the merry chime 
Of the good old charch bells there 


And he paid ten dollars a minute 
For the fun of a knocking about, 
For the fan of a maniing and hauling, 
For the fun of a deafening shout 


But he saw not the man elected, 
He heard not the great man's speech, 

He saw no parade, thongh for seats he had paid, 
For the crowd kept them out of bis reach. 


And when he returned to his homestead 
His clothing was tattered and torn, 

And down in his soul was a surplus of dole 
Mixed in with a leaven of scorn. 


And he eald, with a sigh that was tearful, 

And a face that was dreadful to see, 
** Despite the hard seats and the acrobat's feats, 
Despite the bad jokes and the commonplace folks, 
Despite the mock freak and the lemonade weak, 

The circus of old suits me!” 

— 

* My tall 
me” 

* What are they 7” 

“ $150 for an overcoat and $309 for a dress suit.” 


r has made very serious charges against 





FULFILLED THE 








SCHEME. 


I'LL JESS TAKE DAT THERMOMPTY 


WONDERFUL. 


“ This is indeed a wonderful country,” wrote Pat to 
hie father a week after his arrival in New York. 
** While I was standing on Broadway before a Deposit 

Company, a poor-looking drayman drove up, and on 
his dray he had twenty-five heavy bricks made of sil- 
ver. I was told by a by-stander that he bad picked 
them up in the street, and was about to sell them to a 
merchant’prince for the walls of his sea-side cottage.” 

——————— 

The sweets of incognito for a crowned head are no- 
thing compared with finding one of his subjects who 
will not recognize him. 

During a summer visit to one of his castles situated 
in aremote province of his kingdom, the King of Den- 
mark, accompanied by his son, had wandered some 
way off in the mountains. Overtaken by astorm, they 
sought refuge in a woodman's hat. e wife of the 
mountaineer was curious, and in a roundabout way 
tried to fiid Out who were her visitors. Seeing this, 
Christian IX. said,“ I am the King of Denmark, and 
this gentleman is my eon, the King of Greece.” 

To which the woman retorted, with a quizgzical wink : 
“And my old man is the Emperor of China! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ Are yon fond of music, Mias De Riche?” 

* Passionately, Mr. Padruski. Why,do you know, I 
hired a hansom last Saturday, and followed a piano- 
organ all over Chicago just to hear it play.” 

——@————_—— 

“TI wish snow was what it looks like,” said Abner. 
“If it was it would be cotton, and then it wouldn’t 
never meit.” 

“I'm going to be a span when I grow up,” said 
Bob, who had been chided by his father for whistling. 
“Then I can go around ringing front-door bells 
whistling all I please,” 


PROPHECY. 





“| SEAR THAT JACK MAWKING 18 GOING TO MARRY Miss HOPKING, THE CLOTHIERS DAUGHTER.” 
WEL, I'M Nut SURPRISED. I ALWAYS SAID HE'D MARRY A TAILOR-MADE GIRL.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HE FAILED TO 
MAKE A TRADE. 


“* What do you charge 
for marryin’, parson ?” 


he 
“Well, sir, I never 
make a c The 
— pays me what he 

inks fair, depen ng 
somewhat on the value 
of the wife he is get- 
ting, I suppose,” replied 
the clergyman, with a 
twinkle in bis eye. 

“ Well, eet do yer 
bay - Ax git?” 

“ Why,I have received 
as high as $50, but $5 is 
I receive much 


“Then I su > 
might be considered a 
fair figure for the aver- 
age ~ of marryin’?” 

es, I suppose so.” 

“Do you kiss the 

ride ?” 


bi ? 

* That is not a part of 
the ceremony, and it is 
not usually « fied in 
the plans and specifica- 
tions, but it could be in- 
cluded. Why do you 
ask about that?” 

** Parson, I saw in the 
paper something about 
a man in New Jersey 
who was fined $75 for 
kissin’ a woman.” 

” 


“Yes. That would 
seem to establish $75 as 
the market value of a 
kiss, wouldn't it?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“ Well, what I was go- 
ing to suggest was this. 
You furnish me $5 
worth of marryin’, an’ 
I'l fornish you $i5 
worth of kissin’, an’ you 
pay me the difference in 
cash. What do you 
think of that proposition ?” 

“Couldn't think of it at all.” 

“You couldn't? . Then ye Ay to. find & parson 
who'll look at it favorab! 

The clergyman resum: 


HIM TO TAKE A CHAIR. 


‘work on h " sermon. 
Wittiam Henny Siviree. 


a 

**Well, Willie, do you remember the collect this 
morning ?”’ 

“Dol? Well, rather. Padropped the plate right over 
the register in the middle aisle, — I'll never forget that.” 


—— —~<——_———_ 

“ Do you like that pie, dear?” asked Mrs. McBride 
of her husband at the dinner table. 

“That is quite fair pie,” replied McBride. “Still, 
it’s not at all up to the standard of the pies my mother 
makes. You should get her to show you how.” 

“I'm afraid your mother doesn’t make as good pies 
as she used to.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well, she was here al! day, giving me instractions, 
and that identical pie is the one she made herself.” 


<> —__— 

“ What is your full name, Hal?” 

“ Same as papa’s.” 

“ And what is his?” 

** Same as mine,” said Hal. 

—_— 

“Mercy!” granted the little pig. “I am nearly 
starved to death. I haven't had anything to eat for 
almost three minutes, and then it was only a snack 
—three bushels of pea-pods and fourteen pecks of 
withered lettuce leaves.” 
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A PROBLEM. 
THE MAID TOLD CHOLLY THAT Miss BUDD WAS NOT IN, BUT/ASRED 


CHOLLY 18S WONDERING WHAT TO DO WITH IT, 


OVERHEARD IN A POOR MAN’S VEST POCKET. 

“Hullo!” said the nickel to the ten-dollar bill. 
“ What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, I'm keeping lent, as usual,” returned the ten- 
dollar bill. . 

“ Parker writes a great many bright children’s say- 
ings, doesn't he ?” 

“Yea He does first rate in that line. He sits down 
and tries to fancy the things his boy would say if he 
wasn't so dull.” 

ad pune what a “een one little letter makes in 
a word,” said W 
“ Yes,” reta ns, not waiting for the catch, 
“Your pins have points, but your puns haven't.” 
—_—»——_——- 


“You must vote, Jawkins,” urged Smithers. 
* Every vote counts.”’ 

“ Mine don’t,” said Jawkina © “I vote one way, but 
my coac! and gardener vote the other, 


———~»—_—_—_ 
“T've got two cents,” said Jack to Wallie. “ What 
let’s do with it?” 
* Let's go down to the post-office and buy two scta 
of the new one-cent stamp for our collections,” sug- 
gested Wallie. ; 


“ Hallo! look at . over there. Is that a gray 


dress suit he has on 7 
“No. It's hy Be oa sult; but Mra. Dawson is 


wearing swan 


i) 


/ 


t 
i 





A GOOD EXCUSE. 


“ PATRICK, YOU HAVEN'T GIVEN FRESH WATER TO THE GOLDFISH.” 
“No, Migs; THEY ‘AIN'T DRUNK WOT THEY HAD ALREADY.” 
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LENTEN FARE—SALADS. 


Egg Salad.—Cut 8 large stalks of cele 
into pieces, and put in a salad-bow). Chop 
the whites of 5 hard-boiled eae and add to 
the celery, with a little salt pepper; alice 
the yolks of the eggs in thin rounds, lay care- 
fully over the salad, pour over a jain salad 
dressing, and garnish with celery leaves. 

Lent Salad.—Fill the bottom of a salad- 
dish with cri lettuce leaves. Cut cold 
boiled or bakes fish into pieces, and fill the 
dish with it; pour over Se of mayonnaise 
— Chop the coral of a lobster ver 

sprinkle it over the salad. 
mith ngs of hard-boiled eggs, and serve 
col 

Salad.—Boil 2 dozen oysters in their 
own liquor for five minutes, drain, and stand 
on ice until — cold. Arrange crisp lettuce 
leaves in a sa 

them, pour over a teacup of mayonnaise 
dressing, and serve very cold. 

Shrimp Salad.—Tear the leaves of 2 heads 
of lettuce apart, put in a salad-bowl, open a 
can of shrimps, put on the lettuce leaves, 
pour over half a cup of mayonnaise dressing, 
and garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut in 


+ en (Smoked) Salad.— Put the. cris 
leaves a a head of lettuce in a salad-bow]; 
skin and remove the bone from 2 smoked 
herrings; chop them and mix with the let- 
tuce; r over a plain salad dressing to 
which have been added the chopped whites 
of 2 hard-boiled eggs. 

Anchovy Salad.— Wash, skin, and bone 2 
anchovies, put in water to soak half an hour, 
drain, and dry them. Cut 3 hard-boiled eggs 


into slices. Arrange the leaves of a head of | 


lettuce in a salad-bow]. Add the anchovies 
and sliced eggs, pour over a plain salad 
dressing, and send to the table very cold. 
Salmon Salad.—Take 2 pounds of cold 
boiled salmon, remove the skin and bone, 
break the fish in pieces, and put into a 
bow! with a little salt, cayenne, vinegar, the 
uice of a lemon, and a table-spoonful of oil. 
t stand on ice one hour, Put crisp lettuce 
leaves-in a salad-bowl, add the salmon, pour 


ad-bowl, put the oysters on’ 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


WHERE CARE IS REQUIRED. 


_ a careful eye upon the baking 
powder sent you by your grocer, to 
see that an inferior brand is not substituted 
for the Royal. There are many cheap imi- 
tations of this necessary leavening agent, 
sold under some other name, which are 
sometimes sent to the customer when Royal 
is wanted, because of the greater profit 
which they afford to the dealer. 

Carefully avoid, also, all so-called baking 
powders offered under misrepresentation. 
Alum powders are invariably aaa’ “ ty 
0 wholesome cream-of-t 

powders now notoriously ag ee 

pe published upon their J abels all the 

ingredients used, are shown by recent in- 

vestigation to have in their composition four 

different substances not mentioned upon their 

labels, two of which are lime and sulphuric 
acid, az 

Protection frem such frauds, and all-other 
alum baking powders, can best be secured 
by the customer looking carefully at the 
label, and declining to accept any substitute 
for the well-known, well-tried Royal, which 
all public tests show to be absolutely pure 
and wholesome. 





excellence. 





stationer’s. 
__wairine PAPER 





co., 


KODAK 


FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 


perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable. 
Our film doesn’t frill 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y 


ELEGANT STATIONERY 


To deserve this title in this day of inventions and im- 
provements, writing papers must certainly be of surpassing 
The Whiting Paper Co. are the largest | 
manufacturers of fine stationery in the world, their product 
is the best, and their papers the most fashionable. 

Try their «« Standard Linen,” the correct linen paper. 
An immense variety of their goods can be seen at your 





KAYSER 
PATENT 


over a mayonnaise dressing, garnish with | 


para and serve ver 
may be used in making 


cold. Canned salmon 
this salad. 


r Salad. After boiling a hen lobster, 


let cool, crack the shell, take out the meat, 
and tear it apart in flakes; pgt on ice until 
wanted. Wash 2 heads of crisp lettuce, and 
shake dry. Put 4 table-spoonfuls of water 
in a saucepan with 2 of vinegar, 1 of sugar; 
let heat; add a beaten egg, a pinch of salt, 
and cayeone. Take from the fire. 
cool mix in a table-spoonful of olive-oil and 
the powdered yolks of 4 hard-boiled eggs. 
Pull the lettuce leaves apart,and mix with 
the lobster. Put in a salad-bowl, pour the 
dressing over, and garnish with lettuce leaves 
and tiny scarlet radishes. 

Sardine Salad.—-Wash the-oll from a doz- 
en sardines; remove the skin and bone. Put 
a headof crisp lettuce leaves ina salad-bow], 


chop up two hard-boiled eggs, add the sar- | 


dines to the lettuce, sprinkle with the egg, 
and pour over a plain salad dressing. 

Bloater Salad.—Boi| 2 Yarmouth bloaters, 
remove the skin and bone, and cut the fish 
into pieces. Put a head of bleached endive 
into a salad-bow!; add the fish, with 3 an- 
chovies. Pour over a plain salad dressing, 
and set on ice until very cold. 

Trout Salad.—Boil a medium - sized lake 
trout in slightly salted water, take up, drain, 
remove the bone and skin, break the fish 
into flakes, and put in spiced vinegar for two 
hours. Drain, put in a salad-bow!l on a bed 
of lettuce leaves, pour over half a cup of 
mayonnaise, and garnish with hard - boiled 
eggs. Eviza R. PARKER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 lbs. 


o: Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
muke one pound of 


When | 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 
If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them, 





frican Kola 
pt in Congo, Wes 
cans is Nature's Sure 


 Oitice 1184 New ¥ York. 














the stevsenaiens @ -_. 
and ins piiclty 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 





TIPPED 





——e essere —_ 
Cooking | 


Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ ) 


aries teen: 
Once, everytoty had tohaveThis| Evaporating Vapor Stove 


It is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or 
; will save its price 
ee not get out of order. A stove that has sim 
for it, or send for catalogue giving 


La Perkins Aves Cleveland, Ona. 


Alfred Peats 


WALL 
PAPER 


Handsome Gold Pater ope, 10, 12 1-2, Ie 
Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
| Aw 9c. Will refer you to more than 

thousand satisfied 





Now, Everybody should have This, 


in cost of operation ev month ; 
cook- 
full part Pree. 











| 


| 


| meant to disparage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
148 to 152 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


Pears’ 


Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dispar- 
age beauty. Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to attain. 

“ There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also 
Instead it 
| encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it; especially: drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people use it. 














MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


dee, CREATES A 
pe din ERFECT 
VED COMPLEXION 


Is not a Cosmetic. Cleanses the skin and makes it soft and 
smooth and white. For sale by all druggists. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample and book on “ Beauty,” MRS. GERVAISE 
GRAHAM, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1995 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

QO? Lady agents wanted for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Canadian Agency—145 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Pacific Coast Agency—103 Post St., San Francisco. 





contains all the secrets we have learned 
that time about successful dower growing. 
We will send it to you gratis, r with a 
sample copy of ph Monthly agazine, 
** SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”’ 
if you will send us your address, 
The DINGEE & 
PH, CONARD CO., 
by Seadamen. — West Grove, Pa. 




















Ste ae SEEDS! 


prerrbady’s: Sete, ane new 
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HAIR DEATH 23302" 
upon the hands, face, arms or 


neck, without discoloration or injury to the most delicate s«in. 
it was for fifty yonee | the secret formula of 
Erasmus Wileox, > mpowtetan’ by Lag new as the 
e 
that aver tived. Duri 





ig his oe 
are 





A BAD TEMPER 
is often caused by overwork. Much unnecessary 
work will be saved if you use a Hartman Flexible | 
Wire Mat. It keeps dirt and care outside. 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 


Chicage ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St. , Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and 
testimonials mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 
LLL LLL LL LL LOO are 


Co., oT b South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AGENT SENT BENT. 
Extract “ BEEF 
al 
Our little Cook Book tells howto use aie 
Armour’s Extract m Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn't 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks | 
when it - tumbles. 


Macheth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass ""— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred ; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Guo. A. MacBetn Co, 














Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,7. 
vusE 


rig reece aT 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. TF, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. ibemir fora 


€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
197 


MADAME LA 
UNuaE ae 


bode preventing 
S Shalt tentering the skin cae em 
and white. mit will not irritate the most delicate skin, 
and is warranted free from all injurions substances. 
Put up in collapsible tubes, and sent by mail fur 50 
cts. per package. Unicure Remedy Co., Detroit, Mich. 


PP sie eecrete cote 


GA. Std ealy bg ®. Reaves, Jhb Breny, RT. Writ tr beak of press REE 


THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








REMEDY coubany’s 
EXION CREAM.” is su- 
paration for re- 
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READING THE BIBLE. 


See ilinstration on page 199, Supplement. | 
ca AD the dear Book, my daughter; 
o a hallowed psalm 


Sweet are ~e 


Soothing the 


words of wisdom 
heart to calm 

We've had our 
Poverty and care, 

But no matter how great the hardship 
Comfort was always there— 


of trouble 


share 


known 


The light of a starry promise 
I heer the steepest way; 
lhe sunshine of God’s own promise 


ro fall on the darkest day 


fb - 
in the history of the Kitcat Cluab—a club 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





positive that we would 








statement is true. 











Now y are old and weary 
The wife of my love and I 
B the er-glow is lying 
Warm on the western sky 
So read from the Bible, dearie | 
The beautiful words of John / 
0 ve thoughts of Paul and Pete: 
They are pillars to rest upon ° 
Or turn to the grand Isaiah 
I vays loved him most 
Of the throng of the wonderfui prophets | 
Who spake by the Holy Ghost | 
Real in your sweet voice, daughter he ooh Spe Canes een: Ge. 
Giving the sense and the sound 
T I feel as if we are waiting can | GOOD COFFEE cept any substitute. Manufactured onl 2 oe 
In a place that is holy ground ae, SS ae * 
er /Is Often Spoiled in the Making. | ranclseo, Louisville, New Yor 
But wherever you read, my darling, “ ra 
End with a tendet psalm, j recom-= | Hanend' Come | NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
Soothing our old hearts’ aching, | . > — | Pot supplies the | Agai 
| nh 
And touching our souls to calm ine nd I iso’ Ss Cure for | lack of skill,and | a yer Sa 
| ; | 
Consumption for insures squat SALVATORIUM 
THE KITCAT CLUB . | an unpalatable | Scand Mae'fo mentee! ior 
See illustration on page 198, Supplemes Croup, as I am almost | am as’ mie ete 
ibject of this dr cies aaa m prove that this mended by physicians, 


formed in London in 1688, and a resort of 
Mar!borough, Walpole, Addison, and other 
leading Whigs. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
the members about three-quarters length to 
suit the height of the rooms, and this gave 


have lost our little girl, 
three years old, only 


is recommended 
by the highest 
medical author- 
ities as well as 





This-Coffee Pot | 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry Loftie : 
Dear Sir,—Permit me hereby 
to add patna’ testimonial with nu- 
others of the efficacy 
and vis virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded hair 





rise to the name of “kiteat portraits.” In | fQy having Piso’s Cure by all house- | pplecdgind Stes end beens; 
our illustration the club is assembled to keepers who use, se, 1 dnd te tp all you claim fo ” 
name the toasts for the year and the in the house.---E. D. have tried it. pw Fay FAW ed ge A fectans on 


Duke of Kingston is presenting his little 
daughter, Lady Mary Pierpoint, afterwards 


Townsend, Green Bay, | 





A Pot to make 1 quart, 4 cups, $1.25. 
A Pot to make » quart, 4 cups, $1.25. 


a 
THERON BRADFORD. MI M.D 
Send for catalogue—sent by express on receipt-of price, $1.00 
per bottle. Agents wanted, 





re ae Montagu te oa ee ee ee ee 3 “ — HENBY LOFTIE & SON, 
Among those present are the Duke of Mar 7 2 . Ae ee, oe 00. Syracuse, N. Y. 
borough, Sir R. Walpole, William Congreve, Ww isconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. They are handsomely Nickel plated and 

Sir John Vanbrugh, Addison, Lord Mohbun, eT for sale sk to see 


Steele 


the Duke of Richmon@, Sir Godfrey 
K neller 


and Jacob Tonson. 


SPRING BONNET. 
See illustration on page 189 


f ie Empire bonnet is of pinkish mauve 
chip, with a facing of dark green chip 
in the brim, which flares at the front and is 
turned up closely at the back. Pinkish 
mauve ribbon bands the crown, forms two 
small rogettes at the back and a large bow at 
the front, to which are added clusters of lilacs 
and an aigrette. The bonnet is supported 
by & green velvet band inside, on which is a 
bouquet of lilacs, that is veiled by white lace 
drooping from the edge of the brim, Narrow 


green velyet ribbon strings are attached in a 


chou on the back 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CHOCOLAT MENI- 
ER be said to be the 
best of all the prepa- F 
rations, and also 
sold at the lowest 
price, quality con- 
sidered? - 
1. MB@NIER rais- 
es the berry on his 
own Plantations in | 9 





CURES CONST PATIO 


WK 


iiierres vara 
re ‘ONC a ‘.. 


An agreeable Lanative and NERVE a Formula 
mm” oven package. Sold by on a guarantee or 


osc.. sac , and 
An E ak mt TOOTH POWDER, 25c. 


| sent b mail 
KO NO Send ac. 
==> S.C. Wel 4 ‘co, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Cures Consw 


mapticn, © Cre Sore 
Threat. Sold by yy he 





by a enerally. 
them ; or mention Harper's and send to the 
Manufacturers, who will deliver them to any 
address east of the Mississippi express paid, 
and 30 cents additional elsewhere. 


SILVER & CO., 58 Warren St., N.Y. 
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_ Don't pay money for Water! 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Reon- 
omical than a liquid, for the reason that 
it is coneentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
_Liebig COPMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 


j fat and gelatine or +! foreign sub- 
: stance and dissolve it themsel vee. 


| ‘The A 
genuine 
| has this 


signature 
on the jar 
tn blue, 











"4 GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, » pleasant, | 


and adapted to both yount and old of either sex. 
EO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 








26 CtnTs 
PER QUART 
AT RETAIL 





White Label 


SOUP 


fer Quart 
AT RETAIL 





WEN eee 


Sweet 
Self: anew cnn 


hearts: EVANS’ VIO. 
impreg- 
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INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt.of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
\% pints $1.50 per dozen. 

SEND 10 CENTS AND HAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., Sour Derantment, 
KANSAS CITY. 

















his own Sugar Re- 
fineries 

Ill. MBNIER owns 
the Steamers trans- 
porting the raw pro 
duct to his factories & 
in France and Eng- 
land 

[V. MeNIER owns 
over acco Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- 
tire town of Noisiel, ; 
near Paris. , : 

V. MEBNIER does his own printing; in fact, every- 
thing pértaining to the manufacture 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his own property 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 

ufacturers (each looking for profit rather he 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 








pg SE music 


woenwakd 206, Gor 








May & 19th SU, New York. 

















4 i 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of mp towns, pote merce te gred 
Chocole jer by its real merit—supply the matter Por t  pemey = 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- raggists, co mation 
titties than an RES 
pr ma aoa 4 ASK YOUR GROCER Fron Jouwson & Jeamen, 92 William St., New York, 
sample free (name CHO OLAT 


publication). 








Address 
nion Square. 
ew York City. 








